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STORICAL FIGURES sometimes lie in complete obscur- 
for a century or two, and then strangely come to life. Like 
nimated ghosts, they shake off their shrouds and step into 
limelight of the text books. William Williams, the mid- 
hteenth century Philadelphia painter, is now undergoing 
h a metamorphosis. Ten years ago scholars’ eyes automati- 
ly skipped his name in old records because it seemed of no 
ortance; today he is causing a great hubbub among the 
cialists in early American art; in another decade, I suspect, 
will stand out as a significant figure in the development of 
erican culture. 
illiams’ hegira from the shadows began in 1935 when, by 
nee, William Sawitzky came on a canvas signed with his 
e. We are concerned here with another chance which took 
ce 130 years before, on July 10, 1805, a coincidence that was 
ntually written up in the august pages of BLACKWOOD’s MAG- 
NE. The scene is London, in the lodgings of a rich Bristol 
rchant and classical scholar, Thomas Eagles. Eagles is out, 
ich is unfortunate, as he has a distinguished caller. No less a 
son sits in his parlor than Benjamin West, the painter from 
kwoods America who is now president of the Royal Academy 
generally considered one of the “greatest artists of all time.” 
he waits, West picks up an elegantly bound manuscript from 
able. Entitled “The Journal of Llewellin Penrose, a Sea- 
n,” it proves to be a first person account of a castaway’s ad- 
tures among the Central American Indians. Idly West turns 
pages, then suddenly a look of amazement enlivens his 
tures. 
en Eagles returns, West demands impetuously to be told 
source of the manuscript. His host replies that it is a strange 
ry. He had been accosted by a beggar on the streets of Bristol; 
nusual occurrence, but the beggar spoke unusual words. 
gles remembered them as follows: “Sir, I have been looking 
out for a gentleman to whom | might with confidence address 
self and tell my wants. I think I have found him in you. I 
alone in the world, have lost my wife and children, my two 
s were killed at Bunker’s Hill. I have nothing to live for. I 
nt a place to die in. I ask for a pass to St. Peter’s Hospital. 
hink you can obtain it for me.” 
Eagles answered that the hospital was a wretched place popu- 
ed by the lowest paupers; the beggar would be miserable 
re, since he must certainly have seen better days. Nodding 
ly, the supplicant replied, “I have been a painter, but am now 
d and alone, and want only somewhere to end my life.” 
The upshot was that Eagles befriended the lost old man, paid 
m a weekly stipend that enabled him to live at the Merchant’s 
m House, and often entertained him at his table. Eagles was 
) polite to ask the cultured beggar about his history, and the 
in offered no information. So the time passed until the old man 
‘led to put in his accustomed appearance. A servant who was 
it to inquire found him dying; “one of those human fiends 
e sometimes reads of, an unfeeling old nurse-tender, was steal- 
x the sheets from under him.” With his last breath, the mendi- 
at left all his possessions to Eagles. 
The possessions of a beggar? That did not seem anything to 
-e seriously. Yet investigation revealed that from somewhere 
, lost soul had transported about 200 books to the almshouse. 
nong them were a ananuscript volume he had compiled of 
he Lives of the Painters” and, also.in manuscript, the mysteri- 
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ous “Journal of Llewellin Penrose.” Eagles had been so fasci- 
nated by the latter that he had copied it out in his own hand and 
commissioned illustrations from Nicholas Pocock, the celebrated 
marine painter, and Edward Bird, later R. A. 

West, Eagles noted that afternoon in 1805, “seemed very atten- 
tive to my history . .-. and put several questions to me. He 
said every answer I gave tended to confirm him in his opinion. 
‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I have looked at several parts of this book and 
much that I have seen I know to be true. I know the man too, 
and what is more extraordinary, had it not been for him, I 
should never have been a painter’.” The beggar, West was con- 
vinced, had been his first instructor in art, William Williams. 

West, then told Eagles how he and Williams had met. Al- 
though brought up in a Quaker community where painting was 
frowned upon, as a small child, so he always insisted, West had 
begun to draw before he ever saw a picture. His naive rendering 
of birds and flowers impressed a visiting Philadelphian, Mr. 
Pennington, into giving him oil colors and inviting him to the 
metropolis. As he walked the streets, “I saw a person carrying a 
picture, a landscape, the first, I believe, I had ever seen. I was 
very much struck with it, and desired him to show it to me. He 
did, and asked me if I was fond of painting, and if I was, de- 
sired me to come to his house, and he would show me other 
things. I saw there some cattle pieces, admired them, and in- 
quired how he could paint them so accurately.” Saying he would 
reveal the secret, Williams brought out a camera obscura, a de- 
vice for throwing a miniature image on a piece of glass inside 
a darkened box. The lad thereupon made one for himself, using 
as a lens a glass from an old pair of spectacles. “My delight 
was then to go to farmyards and, by means of my camera, draw 
the cattle, etc. . . . He first lent me ‘The Lives of the Painters’ 
which lighted up a fire in my bosom which has never been ex- 
tinguished, and confirmed my inclination for the art.” West 
recognized the manuscript “Lives” in Eagles’ possession as the 
volume he had borrowed some 60 years before in provincial 
Philadelphia. 

(This account differs in some particulars from the later one 
written down by West’s friend and biographer, John Galt. Galt 
states that the first picture by Williams that West saw was a 
portrait of Samuel Shoemaker; Galt does not mention a “Lives 
of the Painters” among the books West borrowed; Galt states 
West invented the camera obscura for himself, and was sur- 
prised, on mentioning his discovery to Williams, to “find himself 
anticipated.”’) 

West, so he told Eagles, was certain that the mysterious author 
of “The Journal of Llewellin Penrose” was his old friend. “I 
know that Williams has seen many of the things he describes in 
his journal, and he gave me the same account of them . . . As 
he was an excellent actor in taking off character, he often, to 
amuse me, repeated his adventures among the Indians, many of 
which adventures were strictly the same as related in your manu- 
script of Penrose, as were also the description of the scenery of 
the coasts, the birds on them, particularly the flamingo birds, 
which he described, when seen at a distance appearing like com- 
panies of soldiers dressed in red uniforms.” Leafing through the 
“Journal,” West may well have called the parallel passage to 
Eagles’ attention: “I discovered a large company of soldiers 
drawn up in battle array, in their regimentals; enough to terrify 
a stouter man than I was, had I not been well acquainted with 
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their peaceable disposition, they being nothing more than a 
large flock of flamingos.” 

Returning to his account of the author, West said that Wil- 
liams “spoke the language of the savages and appeared to have 
lived among them some years. I often asked how he came to be 
with them; he replied that he had gone to sea when young, but 
was never satisfied with the pursuit; he had been shipwrecked 
and thrown into great difficulties, but Providence had preserved 
him through a variety of dangers.” 

That a mid-eighteenth century painter should have written a 
book is itself a prodigy in the history of American art; the 
event is made even more startling by the fact that the book is 
of high literary quality. John Eagles, the son of Williams’ bene- 
factor, had “The Journal of Llewellin Penrose, a Seaman,” 
published in London by John Murray in 1815. The work was so 
successful that Eagles was paid 200 guineas (a large sum for 
those days) and that a second edition was brought out ten years 
later by another publisher. Concerning it, Byron wrote, “I never 
read so much of a book at one sitting in my life. He kept me up 
half the night, and made me dream of him the other half. It has 
all the air of truth, and is most entertaining and interesting in 
every point of view.” A reviewer in the ECCLECTIC REVIEW com- 
mented enthusiastically on the verisimilitude of the writing. 
Furthermore, if we are to believe a not too authoritative source, 
Penrose’s “Journal” influenced Edgar Allan Poe. Williams’ hero 
finds a parchment scribbled with a cryptic message which, when 
deciphered, enables him to exhume pirate treasure. If, as is 
stated, this incident gave Poe the idea for The Gold Bug. Wil- 
liams was the initiator of what became one of the cliches of 
romantic fiction. 

The “Journal” still makes fascinating reading today. It is a 
laconic, extremely vivid account of the adventures of an English 
seaman who was cast away during 1747 on the Caribbean Shore 
of Costa Rica (now Nicaragua), he believed at about 11° 30’ 
north. He marries two Indian women in succession and estab- 
lishes a community of Indians, other white castaways, and their 
children. When, after more than a decade, opportunities arise 
to return to civilization, he refuses because he is happy where he 
is and feels a responsibility for his village, over which he rules 
as a benevolent despot. Having spent 27 years in Central Amer- 
ica, Penrose dies; the last few pages explain how his son gave 
the “Journal” to a Spanish sea captain to be sent to England. 

Although imitative only in a few details, the book was clearly 
inspired by Robinson Crusoe. Like Defoe, Williams was very 
much concerned with achieving verisimilitude. Events, be they 
a murder or the discovery of a peculiar tortoise, are given about 
an equal amount of space and put down one after another as 
they happened. Mysteries are left unresolved if Penrose had no 
way of finding their solution; excitements lapse half realized as 
they would in real life. Uninfluenced by the sentimental novels 
of Richardson, Williams achieves his effects through under- 
statement; when he allows a few emotional words to creep into 
his pages, by very contrast with the rest, they carry a great 
impact. The personalities of his characters, although never di- 
rectly described, come amazingly clear from their actions. 

That the book flows along on so even a tenor, relying on the 
‘slow accumulation of detail to achieve its effects, makes it diffi- 
cult to give its flavor by quoting short passages. The following 
account of one of the most exciting happenings that can occur 
‘to a shipwrecked, fireless mariner may give some idea of how 
‘Williams deals with emotion: 

“Early the next day, as I was walking by the sea shore, to 
‘my great surprise, I saw a smoke suddenly rising from the 
bushes at no great distance from me. I at once concluded there 
must be Indians near the spot. How to act I could not tell; but 
considering that it was impossible for me to escape them long, 
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and as the man I had met already had treated me kindly a 
well, I went resolutely up the beach, and peeped among th 
trees. But how can I express the joy which took possession 
my soul, when I discovered it to proceed from an old tree ¢ 
fire, by accident, as I presumed, of the lightning. I ran 
immediately to my boat, and placed a quantity of sand a-mij 
ship. I then gathered a parcel of driftwood, and filled the b 
of the canoe, and away I flew to get some of that precious ell 
ment, laid it on the sand, and placed a few sticks over it. T 
joy I felt on this most happy occasion, almost turned my braii 
With an air of satisfaction, I seated myself in the canoe, a 
paddled off with my prize to my cave. I was so much elated wi 
this accident, that in the moment of exultation, I could not bi 
lieve that I now wanted for anything.” 
Williams’ observations of natural history are shrewd, detaile¥ 
and often humorous; they make you realize what a great 1 
source animals and flowers must have been to a lonely, shi| 


wrecked man. 

“N. B. There were here two sorts of lizards, with which I ws 
at times greatly amused. One of these frequented the rocks abo 
high water mark, and, contrary to all others I have seen, ha 
their tails in a curl on their backs. They were of a yellow brow) 
beautifully mottled with dark spots, and carried their heae 
quite erect, like little dogs; and they were seldom above fii 
inches in length. Being acquainted with their manners, mam 
times have I seated myself to watch them. First, three or fow 
of them would come round me, look me in the face, and if} 
began to whistle, would first turn their heads to one side, ari 
then to other, and listen very attentively; yet if I offered to stil 
they were so alert as to be off in a moment. I could never, I 
any contrivance, catch one of them alive.” 

He makes good capital of his first meeting with the Mexic# 
jumping bean. Told that the Indians sometimes ate some strani 
kernels he found in the forest, he picked a quantity which | 
stowed in a locker. “It happened a few days after that I seat 
myself on this box, when, on a sudden, such a loud report we 
off, that I got up and ran out, quite surprised. The women cam 
to inquire what the noise meant; but on Harry’s lifting up tli 
lid of the locker, we were saluted with such a volley, some 
them jumped out, and altogether made so great a clatter, thi 
our peaceable dwelling was like a stormed battery.” 

Concerning the habits and customs of the Indians, he was ] 
no means as prying as concerning the animals and plants; thod 
natives who figure in the book are treated as ordinary huma 
beings, rather than as objects for special study. Quite remari 
able however is Williams’ description of the custom of levirah 
by which it is required that a new mate be supplied to a wided 
or widower. Ignorant of this tribal necessity, Penrose is alme 
attacked by his usually friendly neighbors because he does 
replace the deceased husband of one of the native women in 
village. The chief cried, 

“Now we hear the voice in the wind saying, Oh! the blackney 
is coming with the bird which devours the dead. Must we nk 
all go to sleep? Does not the bird of death pick the flesh frot 
the bones? Our sister here, shall she return without the coverit 
of affection, because her love is gone to sleep? Could she kee 
him awake any longer? or, tell us, did she put him to sleeyj 
You will say, No, no, no. Awaken again his spirit, as it is : 
your power, that she may once more find joy and laughin 
hours; lest the wind carry the sound of black sorrow among 0} 
people, and so they should forget their way to this place.” 

Penrose himself is described as having been an amate} 
painter during his youth. “I had some little talent for drawir 
Most of my early sketches were of boats and ships sailing | 
several directions. From this charming art I have derived gre 
consolation, in various situations of my life; in the practice of 
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I have soothed many a bitter hour. The moment I took my pen 
or pencil in my hand, my cares were forgotten, my mind became 
calm, and I enjoyed a respite from every solicitude.” 

In describing his hero, Williams may well have been describ- 
ing himself. Penrose is in no way the triumphant bully of a 
swashbuckling novel. He is bookish and shy; tender, affection- 
ate, oversensitive; given to melancholy and apprehension. When 
one of his loved ones is out of sight, he is always in an agony 
of nervousness until the safe return. Overcautious and not ad- 
venturesome, he is rarely lured by the possibilities of explora- 
tion to go far from the spot he calls home. Yet he is capable of 
much gentle enjoyment of the little things fate throws his way. 

Although the book purports to be the actual journal of a 
castaway, it must be at least in part a work of fiction, since 
Penrose was in Nicaragua when Williams was in Philadelphia. 
However, careful analysis indicates that the account was in all 
probability written on the basis of personal experience. In 
almost every detail the narrative agrees with the picture modern 
research has given us of that place and time. The profuse and 
sometimes brilliant descriptions of flora and fauna seem accu- 
rate. Furthermore, the Indians Penrose met were not, as a 
romancer would have made them, the well publicized and savage 
Mosquitos who dominated Central America, but rather one of 
those usually ignored remnants of more gentle tribes who were 
driven by the warriors into inaccessible corners of the coast. 
If the longitude given by Penrose was correct, he was living with 
the Rama Indians, whose survivors numbered some 200 in 1862. 

Internal evidence thus corroborates West’s statement that 
Williams was himself cast away among the Indians. Romantic 
as is this aspect of the painter’s biography, it is more signifi- 
cant to the history of American culture that he wrote a novel of 
high quality. The earliest American novel is said to be “The 
Power of Sympathy,” published in 1789, Williams’ book is not 
only much more readable than this work, but may well have 
been written before it. The date given in the “Journal” for the 
delivery of Penrose’s manuscript to a sea captain in New York 
is 1784; the book was probably completed about this time. Only 
the fact that Williams had sailed for England in 1780 robs him 
of a chance of being proved the first American novelist. 

A work of such power and skill could hardly have been the 
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orate landscape background: 
which are said to be actuai 
scenes of old New York 
Such pictures as this are 
almost unknown in the 
American tradition. 


first attempt of an amateur. What did Williams write during 
the 30 years he seems to have practiced painting in America? 
Did the man who as an artist so influenced the painter West} 
as a writer influence West’s friends and contemporaries, the 
poet Hopkinson and America’s first playwright Godfrey? May 
not this forgotten figure have played a major part on the 
development of the Philadelphia school of writers? Such quess 
tions should make his career as interesting to historians 0% 
literature as it already is to historians of art. 

The more we learn about Williams, the more significant every 
fact we can secure concerning him becomes. He seems to have 
been born in England, probably about 1710. While attending: 
grammar school in Bristol, so West tells us, he “imbibed his 
love of painting” by visiting “an elderly artist who painted 
heads in oil as well as small landscapes.” At an early age, he 
became a professional sailor. “He first came to Virginia from 
London in a ship commanded by Captain Hunter,” West con) 
tinues. “Between this time and his appearance in Philadelphia 
when I first met him [c. 1747] was an interval of more thar) 
20 years, which time I consider him to have passed in the 
adventures related in the ‘Journal.’ ” | 

Although West’s testimony reveals that in the late 1740’¢ 
Williams was painting landscapes, “cow pieces,” and portraits 
in Philadelphia, none of his canvases of this period have 
yet been discovered. Indeed, we hear nothing further of the 
painter until about a decade later when, with one Alexanders 
a blacksmith, he contracted to build and decorate what was 
to be the first permanent theatre in English America. Instantly.) 
the Quakers, Lutherans, and Presbyterians were in an uproar. 
In a reply to their petition demanding that a law prohibit sq) 
immoral a structure, Williams stated that he had painted, 
scenery at a cost of over £100, a large sum for those days: 
Since he would lose his money if the theatre did not open. 
he was clearly not so much an employee as a backer of the 
venture. After the provincial government had ignored his plea, 
and banned the playhouse, the bill was sent to England where 
it was repealed by King and Council, as were all bills pro 
hibiting Colonial amusements. On June 25, 1759, America’s 
first theatre opened its doors, ablaze with scenery and decora 
tions, painted by Williams. (Continued on page 276 
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@uIS is a great and important occasion, but I fear that 
ing to enemy action it is a belated one. It is significant 
Wecause we are going to see a fine piece of sculpture by a 
ifreat artist: It 1s important because this piece of sculpture has 
jeen commissioned and is placed in a church. It is the work 
# an artist who is using the contemporary style, and who is 
fact one of the originators of the contemporary style in 
ulpture. ee 

IT am afraid it is true to say that it is a very long time, 
ethaps almost a hundred years, since the Church has em- 
loyed a sculptor who worked in a living style. It has employed 
ulptors who either worked in an archaic style, or, if accepting 
€ contemporary method, looked towards the past: or else 
ulptors who used a manner which in fact was no style at all, 
kind of pretty, smooth way of treating features and colors, 
hich was calculated, I suppose, not to offend the simplest 
ember of the flock. 

I believe that these were errors based on profound fallacies 
s to the needs of the Church. Of the first error—that the 
hurch must look backwards for its styles—I need say nothing, 
ecause no present-day Christian would have it said that his 
aith exists only in the past. We must look to the present and 
owards the future. But I would like to say something of the 
econd fallacy, the fallacy that works of Church art must be 
nmediately perceptible and understandable to everybody. 
Philosophers usually agree that religion and art have deep 
mpulses in common. They have common roots. I do not think 
at anybody would be so foolish as to pretend that religion is 
n entirely simple matter. It is true of course that many of our 
ord’s sayings were of marvelous simplicity, but when we look 
t the fundamentals of our belief we find that they are in the 
orm of mysteries—the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemp- 
ion, to name only a few. These great mysteries, on which our 
faith is based, have been the subject of much thought; the 
sreatest minds, men with remarkable powers of perception, 
have spent their time on these mysteries, but have ended by 
admitting that they cannot understand; they can only believe. 
ow the arts concerned with religious feeling inevitably express 
omething of its ultimate mystery. 
Religious poetry is of all poetry the most difficult, because 
is concerned with the greatest Christian themes. Dante is not 
only the greatest but the most difficult of poets. From English 
poetry two obvious examples are Donne and Gerald Manley 
opkins, two great religious poets of different ages. And so it is 
strange—and altogether contrary to the true nature of things— 
at the Church in the last hundred years has felt itself bound 
o place in churches works of art which were so obvious and so 
devoid of any pronounced character that they should be imme- 
diately understandable to everybody, figures with faces of 
sbvious smoothness and prettiness, colors of the most obvious 
‘int. I suppose there was one reason for this, and one only; it 
was thought that these very simple works of art would en- 
ourage simple people to come to church, and more complex 
works might frighten them away. But if people need the satis- 
action of smooth pretty faces and obvious colors, there are 


he cinemas providing this kind of appeal to millions of people © 


in a way which we must admit is much more immediately 
*xciting; and so I think that the Church might once again take 
1p its responsibility, and once more turn to the fundamental 
vature of art and of religious art in particular. 

“It is for this reasén that I believe we owe a great debt to 
‘anon Hussey and the Vicar of this church, who have set out 
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(. MADONNA BY HENRY MOORE 


GDDRESS BY SIR KENNETH CLARK 


CHURCH OF S. MATTHEW 


~ NORTHAMPTON + 


UNVEILING AND DEDICATION 
OF THE STATUE OF THE 
MADONNA AND CHILD 


THE UNVEILING 


Standing beside the statue, the sculptor, 
Henry Moore Esquire, shall address Sir 
Kenneth Clark, Director of the National 
Gallery and Surveyor of the King’s — 
Pictures, and say: Sir, we ask you 
Then shall Sir 
Kenneth Clark unveil the statue, and : 


to unveil this statue. 


speak to the people 


SATURDAY 19TH. FEBRU. 
ae : ae 
to employ the best artists and musicians in order to make this 
church and these services a joy to all who worship here. In 
this the Vicar has shown remarkable discrimination and under- 
standing, and in commissioning the best of great art he has 
shown courage, because we must always face the fact that for a 
time great art is often different, disturbing, even shocking. 

The figure which I shall have the honor to unveil in a 
moment may worry some simple people. It may raise indigna- 
tion in the minds of self-satisfied people, and it may lead arro- 
gant people to protest. But I am sure there will be many in this 
building, who do not pretend to any great familiarity with the 
arts in general or with the modern idioms of art, who will feel 
every day more and more the fundamental beauty of this figure; 
and they will feel I do believe, notwithstanding its apparent 
severity, a great tenderness of feeling; and they will feel that 
harmony of forms which lies at the root of sculpture, as it does 
of architecture and music and all the other arts. I only want 
to make one more point. Were I permitted to have taken a text 
for the words I am speaking to you today, it would have been 
taken from the words of that great English churchman and 
theologian, Anselm, who said “Credo ut intelligam,” “I believe 
in order that I may understand.” That is the attitude of mind 
in which men of the Middle Ages looked at the sublime works 
of religious art with which their churches were adorned, and 
it is in that state of mind only, that we shall fill our churches 
with great works of art as opposed to those simple and ephe- 
meral objects with which they have been filled too often in the 
last hundred years. So if I may I will leave that “text in your 
mind, and unveil the statue. 
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HENRY MOORE: Madonna ani 
Child, preliminary crayow 
and clay sketches. The fol 
lowing statements of Mr 
Moore are reported by Irit 
Conlay, art critic of thi 
Catholic Herald: “There arm 
two particular motifs or sub} 
jects which I have constantl'# 
used in my sculpture in thie 
last 20 years; they are thé 
‘reclining figure’ idea and thi 
‘mother and child’ idea. Per 
haps of the two the ‘mothe« 
and child’ has been the morw 
fundamental obsession. I bed 
gan thinking of the Maden 
and Child by considering ii 
what ways a Madonna aniw 
Child differs from a carvinih 
of just a Mother and Child ! 
that is, by considering how ii 
my opinion religious art dif 
fers from secular art.” 


PHOTOS COURTESY BUCHHOLZ GALLERY | 


“Of the sketches and models I have done, the one chosen has, “The Infant is the center of the work, and yet the subjecd 
I think, a quiet dignity and gentleness. I have tried to give a speaks of the Incarnation—the fact that Christ was born of . 
sense of complete easiness and repose. The Madonna is seated human mother—and so the statue is conceived as any smalls} 
on a low bench, so that the angle formed between her nearly child would in essence think of his mother, not as small ane 
upright body and legs is somewhat less than a right angle, and frail, but as the one large, secure and solid background t% 
in this angle of her lap, safe and protected, sits the Infant. life.” 
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NNRY MOORE: Madonya and Chil 


d, 1944, horton stone, Church of St. Matthew, Northampton, Eng. Photo British Info. Service. 
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AARON BoHROD: L Platfor 
1942, oil, 29 x 21 inche 
J.E.Shorin, Coll., Brookly 
The artist (BELOW) has 7 
cently returned from E 
land, where he was ie 
LIFE magazine as an arti; 
correspondent to cover t| 
invasion. Previously he hi 
spent several months 
the South Pacific where | 
painted Street in Noum} 


(see page 253). 


PHOTOS COURTESY ASSOCIATED AMER‘CAN- ARTIST 


THE THINGS I sAW 


THESE ARK 


By AARON BOHROD 


I PAINT because that is the easiest and most natural way 
for me to tell about a number of the things that excite me in 
this world. In my painting I want to say to the viewer: These 
are the things I saw; if I have rearranged them a little, altered 
them a little, editorialized a little by personally shaded accent 
and so on, I have still presented the basic truths as I saw and 
felt them. The rest is up to the spectator. 

If the spectator sees the bare facts presented and nothing 
more, all right. If he can see beyond these facts to something 
not even deliberately painted into the work but which may 
exist none the less, fine. And if he sees poetry in a work that 
starts with a prosaic recounting of sometimes dull truths of 
existence, that is even better. 

No painter deliberately tries to paint poetry. It is only be- 
cause he has the skill to conquer problems of presentation and 
the conscious or unconscious ability to add something by way 
of commentary and unique expression that the poetry creeps in. 
But, again, it is for the spectator to determine whether or not 
it is there. 

In a rather extraordinary sense, I want my work to be ordi- 
nary. I want no esthetic cliches, personal or borrowed; to clut- 
ter up my painting. I want no eccentric devices running all 
over the face of my work to prove that mine is a distinct per- 
sonality and that I am a being apart from all other beings. 
I am as much interested in design as the next painter, I think, 
but I will not strip my work of its living flesh and blood and 
hit the spectator over the head with the hard skeletal structure 
of obvious pattern to prove that I am an interpreter of nature 
rather than an imitator of it. The things I would most want to 
hear said about my work are that it is humble, real and true. 

Since my days of vehement resentment against critics in gen- 
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eral and one or two in particular are over, | am rather incline 
to agree with most of what is written about me. Sometimes 
though, I find this a strain because of the usual great dispariij 
among the estimates. I am not surprised that no journalist} 
champions have arisen to extol my merits. I am resigned + 
that and almost glad of it. For, with no great reputation to liv 
up to, all I need ever do is paint. I like to paint. I can on. 
hope that something happens to my work or that future evalu 
tions prove both the critics and myself are underestimators « 
my worth. 

A few words, now, of personal history. I was born in Chicag 
thirty-six years ago. With no parental opposition but with 1 
enthusiastic encouragement either, | spent two years studyi 
at the Art Institute of Chicago and later about the same peric: 
of time at the Art Students League of New York. I perhaps ge 
more from the fiery teachings of John Sloan at the Leag 
than from any other one individual, though attendance i 
Boardman Robinson, Richard Lahe 


Locke and Eugene Fitsch were, I know, extremely helpful. 


classes run by Miller, 


My first serious painting began in 1932 when I returned 1 
Chicago, sent my wife to work and locked myself into 
studio to paint Chicago alleys through the eyes of the Frenel 
men (I was told) for twelve hours a day. These streets a 
alleys won me a couple of small prizes at the Chicago Institut 
Perhaps a little concerned at the imputations of Frenchine# 
leveled at my head, but more conscious that the moder 
splash of wildness in my painting would, if the trend coy 
tinued, cause them to go to pieces, I turned off a secret gadg 
in me and turned on one by its side, and then proceeded { 
paint a whole series of precise, hard-boiled brick-by-brick 
forts in oil and gouache which taught me control and moder 
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ROD: Street in Carbon- 
e, 1942, oil. Collection of 
anbrook Museum, Bloom- 
d Hills, Michigan. “In my 
inting I want to say to the 
wer: These are the things 
aw; if I have rearranged 
em a little, altered them a 
le, editorialized alittle by 
sonally shaded accent and 
on, I have still presented 
basic truths as I saw and 
t them. The rest is up to 
spectator. ...It pleased 
when it seemed that the 
ip mines, the town rail- 
d park, the streets of Car- 
ndale and the surrounding 
untry which they knew so 
Wl and which may have 
med commonplace in the 
es of most of the residents, 
k on a new interest after 
y had seen them por- 
yed through the eyes of a 
inter. ... Carbondale pro- 
edastimulating audience.” 


n and won me a few more prizes. I lost the location of my 
dget and it was a more gradual process that made me drift 
ay from the very hard-boiled painting I had been doing to 
somewhat less rigid painting that comes from my brush 
day. 
Before becoming engaged in what will apparently be the 
st exciting phase of my career—the recording of the war 
paint, first for the Government and at present as correspond- 
t for LIFE magazine—I spent six enjoyable months as artist- 
-tesidence at Southern I]linois Normal University at Carbon- 
le. Here, as interested students and townspeople looked on 
d asked questions about what I was doing, I made a start 
ward painting what I saw in southern Illinois. For my wife, 
y son, and myself, living in a small town was a new experi- 
ce. We all reacted favorably to that experience. Burnett 
aryock, head of the art department, had well prepared the 
ay for our coming by his successful endeavor to make the 
mmunity art conscious. We found ourselves feeling very 
uch at home in the new surroundings. It pleased me when it 
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seemed that the strip mines, the town railroad park, the streets 
of Carbondale and the surrounding country which they knew 
so well and which may have seemed commonplace in the eyes 
of most of the residents, took on a new interest after they had 
seen them portrayed through the eyes of a painter. For me, 
Carbondale provided a stimulating audience. After the war 
I'd like to go back to round out my term. 

What took me out of the residency was a commission to paint 
the war in the South Pacific. War unfortunately being part of 
life, the privileged painter forces himself into the picture so 
he may experience this particular facet of existence. It is not 
sweet. It is mud, filth and noise, bad sights and bad smells, 
and the three things which Churchill enumerated. But war, too, 
may be stimulating visually. 

If, aside from painting for propaganda purposes, the artist 
has any real place in the war scheme of things as a painter of 
pictures, I think it is as artist-correspondent. The artist can 
show the folks back home what war looks and feels like. Of 


course, there are other ways of getting this idea across pic- 
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Barer Reksed 


BoHROD: Dam at Jamesville, 1941, 


oil. Collection of the artist. 


torially. The still and movie cameras have recorded this we 
well and tellingly. But the painter can do things that cannj 
be accomplished by the camera as he, in turn, cannot con 
pete with certain uses of the camera, especially the moy| 


camera. 
With every brush stroke the artist comments with heart an 


brain on his subject. He can heighten, stress and accentuate 
he can transpose, eliminate and interpret; he can use symbol| 
color suggestion. Besides reporting the facts, he can creay 

omething that resembles a work of art. And all this can iy 
done without straying from the truth. These are things th 
camera cannot do, though sometimes the camera’s bare prey 
entation of fact is good enough. I find that in painting the we 
the camera is a handy tool for making quick and thoroug4 
notes on the subjects with which I am concerned. This recon 
plus the sketches I am able to make, plus, too, some pretti 
vivid memories, constitute the raw materials out of which 
painting may be fashioned. 

Documentary validity in an artist-correspondent’s work 
almost of prime importance. I would resent as much the idd 
of such an artist furnishing the public with a distorted pictu 
of war as I would a writer-correspondent who lied or fabricate 
a tale just so he might send his paper a good story. 

Of course an artist is privileged to paint war (as well < 
any other subject) however he pleases. I have seen interestin 
war paintings by people who have not seen this or any othe 


BoHROD: Fish Shop, 1940, oil. Collection of Mrs. James Henk 
Hartsdale, New York. 


] an artist-Correspondent—even with the carte blanche 
HS magazine gives him—has a service to perform to the public. 
tle must adhere to the truth. 
| Does this limitation of adherence to visual truth make it 
npossible to create real art? I think not. I know that few 
Pople are satisfied with what has been accomplished so far 
the name of war art. But then many people seem to think 
jat, American art generally has no real worth. I think these 
Pople are wrong. American war art—if you can think of it 
parately—is even younger, but none the less vigorous. I hope 
he war will not last long enough for our war art to reach full 
SF rity: But I am sure the war is going to continue sufficiently 
eng for a substantial body of meritorious work to emerge. If 
pat happens, LIFE magazine must be handed some sort of palm 
br being the one agency with both vision and perseverance 
hat will have made this possible. 

About the people who say the best paintings of the war will 
done ten years after the war is over: maybe; I don’t know. 
jnyhow, count me out. If I’m still around I expect to be busy 
jainting Chicago alleys. 


HROD: (RIGHT) Trenton Antique Shop, 1941, oil. Collection 
Joseph B. Platt, New York. (BELow) Street in Noumea, 
043, oil. Collection of LIFE magazine. 


RULE DESIGN BY FQSTER, ROE & CRONE, CHICAGO. 


From “The American Art Printer,’ May-June, 1889. 


DIMENSIONS OF PRINTED LINE 


By PAUL McPHARLIN 


AFTER long service in the mass reproduction of drawings and 
paintings, copper engraving, wood engraving and lithography 
fell into disuse with the advent of cheaper methods of quantity 
reproduction. But then they took on new life as creative media 
for artists. Copper engraving was reborn as etching. Wood 
engraving and lithography—common in commercial printing 
until the late 1880’s—were elevated to the realm of the signed 
and numbered proof after being displaced by the photo-engrav- 
ing process which reproduces any subject in line or tone. 

Occasionally, while they were still commonplace, these proc- 
esses lent themselves to the imaginative worker for extraordinary 
results. There were experimenters, dissatisfied with the stock 
effects to be achieved by conventional practice, who searched for 
new ways of ringing the changes in print making. But those 
whose job it was to interpret the work of somebody else as 
quickly and recognizably as possible could afford to do no more 
than follow copy. 

Curiously enough, when artists rediscovered print-making 
techniques, they took their reproductive character for granted. 
As it happened, lithography could give the exact texture of a 
crayon drawing on paper; etching could look like line and 
wash; and wood engraving could pass for pen or brush and ink. 
Prints were expedients whereby a number of owners could 
“share the original.” It is only natural that the production-line 
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age should so regard them. Yet there is a difference between the 
original, not intended to be duplicated, and the model made fo 
duplication. The jacquard loom does poor mass reproduction of 
the sensitively handwoven Persian rug, while it functions pleas: 
antly enough with a mechanical pattern. So an etching may be 
poor imitation of a wash drawing, or a lithograph of a penci. 
sketch. But an etching engraved for itself is another matter. 

Here the feel of the burin in the engraver’s hand as it cuts 
through the copper is like the feel of the Persian weaver’s finger 
as they know the silk about the warp; there is direct contact 
between the artist and the material. If, however, the burin i 
merely following guide lines traced from a drawing, the engrav 
ing is an intermediary between the pencil on paper and the 
printed ink. The technique is almost identical; the spirit of th 
thing is worlds apart. 

Printing in the 19th century was conspicuously conservative 
Yet it was printers, and the most commercial printers at tha 
who dared be experimental while the engravers followed cop 
Stirred by the demands of advertising, certain American print 
ers in the mid 1880’s—notably in the blatant Chicago region—} 
strove to achieve clean curving lines to give their layouts kineti 
excitement. If copper engraving had not been defunct, they 
could have used it, though they would not have been able t 
print it together with types by their usual letterpress proces 
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{ hey had tried curves cut in the end grain of boxwood by wood 
5 gravers, but wood is brittle, and the delicate lines broke. So 
jpey bethought them of brass rule, the stock material from which 
Wey printed straight lines, and bent it into curves. Then they 
Wt the curved rule in lead or plaster, or supported it among 
quads, so that they could lock it up with types in the form like 
ny engraved block. Some of the rule curvers were imaginative 
Hesigners. Without previous sketches they made comet-tails or 
hiplashes of great energy. Curved rule had potentialities, but 
disappeared before the onslaught of photo-engraving, which 
fould reproduce any pen line on paper to the last flick without 
§ bit of handwork or bother. 

Printers, curious to see what kind of tones they could get to 
pplement the stony grain of lithography or the mechanically 
jpaced lines of the wood engraver’s tint tool, were pioneers in 
roducing all-over patterns for areas that were to be neither 
lack nor white, but something in between. Taking a plain zinc 
late such as they used to get a solidly-inked imprint, they 
abbed it with transfer ink from a sponge or crumpled-up piece 
f paper, let the ink dry until it was impervious to acid, and 
en etched away the zinc surface that happened to be uncovered. 
he islands inked by the sponge or paper were left at the origi- 
al surface level, and would print an image of their pattern. 
his process, dubbed “owl-type,” “chaos-type” and even “se- 
enography”, had great possibility for manipulation. It was 
pplied to no more than advertisement borders, the back of 
rade cards, and imitation marbled papers before it was done 
but of existence by the screen patterns of the new half-tone 
ngraving process. 


Yet both rule-curving and selenography—to give it its most 
enified name—may be revived one of these days by artists in 
in experimental mood. For there are artists who have turned to 
sraphic processes with a scientific bent; they are interested in 
nding as many of their permutations and combinations as pos- 
sible. They are handling the metal plate or the wood block as a 
oil for the acid and graver; they have the feel of the cutting, of 
he ink rubbed into the engraved line or rolled on the one left 
tanding. 

~ Notable among these artists are Stanley William Hayter, an 
nglishman, who set up his print-making studio at 17 Rue Cam- 
pagne Premiere, Paris, in 1927, inviting others who wished to 
se its equipment and share its technical discoveries to come 
and work with him, and those collaborators who comprise the 
rroup. Still known as Studio 17, the group’s activities were 
ransferred to New York in 1940, and are now pursued at the 
ew School for Social Research. Hayter does not interest him- 
self in what his collaborators wish to “say” in their prints; most 
of them are mature artists with their own diction. He shows them 
he technical processes that he and others in the group have in- 
ented or rediscovered, encourages them to do their own experi- 
entation, and leaves them as much to their own devices as they 
ish. The organization is not that of master and students but of 
Fellow researchers under the same roof. In Paris, Picasso, Ernst, 
Chagall, and Lipchitz of the older generation (the last two have 
‘ejoined the Studio in New York) and Miro and Calder of the 
younger (Calder too is with it again) gave proof enough that 
he community of interest did not extend to an identity of 
“xpression. 

The recent work of Studio 17 was exhibited during the past 
ummer at the Museum of Modern Art—the ninth group show- 
ng of the Studio since its foundation. The August Bulletin 
f the Museum contains notes by James Johnson Sweeney on the 
yackground of the Studio’s work, and by Hayter on the graphic 
yrocesses it has recextly been developing. After the New York 
xhibition, the show will go on the road, travelling to Latin 
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D. P. PLATT: Composition, 1943. A combination of engraving, wide 
channels, and soft-ground etching in various patterns gives this ex- 
huberant construction directional line and interpenetrating volumes. 
Without the tones, varying weights of line, and raised white hillocks, 
there would have been less clarity. 


HELEN PHILLIPS: Figure in Space, 1944. This is a pure line engraving; 
the gray background results from ink which remains after the sur- 
face is wiped. Here line performs several functions: it defines planes 
and volumes, indicates axes and directions, shows surface contours, 
and supplies tone. 


America and perhaps making its way to Paris, the fortunes of 
war permitting. 

While Hayter is concerned with ways of producing line and 
tone in prints, he is not absorbed in technique—as one might 
think from the prolific experimentation of his Studio—to the 
exclusion of concern in the significance of line and tone. Line 


he considers the positive element of an engraving. He has given 
much study to its dimensions. Tone is the negative element of an 
engraving, but a useful adjunct to line. There are so many pos- 
sible varieties of tone, from lines which surrender their identity 
in nets of cross-hatching to the granular, fuzzy textures of soft- 
ground etching, that there is a temptation to think of them as 
ends in themselves. 

Many of us have been unduly conditioned by the mathematical 
concept of line which was dinned into us at school: the distance 
between two points. Mathematics deals in concepts; physics in 
realities; and to physics all line are three-dimensional. A line 
drawn in pencil has the obvious dimension of length, the less 
obvious one of breadth—but a sharp or a blunt lead in the pencil 
will make an appreciable difference—and the dimension visible 
only through a microscope, that of height. Mounds of graphite 
are deposited on the surface of the paper as the pencil marks it. 
Similarly printed lines are hillocks of ink. To touch the print 
from an engraved plate is to feel the raised lines. This is the test 
for “real engraving’ on wedding announcements and Christmas 
cards, though the ingenious inventors of cheap substitutes can 
print from an ordinary zinc photo-engraving with gummy ink to 
give a similar tactile effect. Needless to say, the rich appearance 
of the raised lines of ink left on paper from the grooves of an 
engraved plate cannot otherwise’ be duplicated. : 

Studio 17 has exploited the physical depth of the engraved 
line in a number of ways. It has exhibited engraved copper plates 
for their own qualities; the gleaming surface interrupted by the 
sparkle and shadow of graver marks has the same appeal as that 
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STANLEY WILLIAM HAYTER? 
Viol de Lucrece, 1934. The 
gray areas are soft-groun 
etching. In the original printi 
can be seen the delicate tex- 
ture of the paper which was 
pressed against the wax. The 
black lines are engraved: 
The white line is a cut 
groove which received no 
ink when the plate was inke 
and the surface wiped. Th 
little remaining ink gives th 
surface a grayish tone. Th 
white line is visibly raised 


of chased gold. It has cast engraved plates in plaster. Seen under) 
a strong slanting light these white casts resemble paper, th 
shadow under the impressions from the engraved lines approxi+ 
mating dark ink. It has cast inked plates in plaster; after most} 
of the water has evaporated from the plaster, the slow-drying inks 
has been absorbed by it; then, while the plaster is not yet bon 
dry, the plate is removed and certain areas between lines have: 
been carved out of the cast, which has the consistency of cream} 
cheese. These inked casts have a richness all their own. Wide 
channels have been cut in the plates, so deep (though it is scarcely) 
1/32 of an inch) that they do not collect ink as do the finer, 
shallower lines. In the pressure of printing, the dampened paper) 
swells into these channels, and remains whiter than other areas: 
which touch the not-completely-wiped surface of the plate. 
Therefore the channels make white hillocks which stand above; 
the rest of the print in striking relief. 

Hayter and his group also use line for its dimensions of mean- 
ing. To all of us line has come to have a number of meanings. Al 
line on paper can mean a crack, a thread, or a wire. It can par- 
take of the properties of a crack, a thread, or a wire. As im 
Chinese painting, it can have the sharp clean edges of a crack! 
in glass, or the feathery ones of a crack in wood; it can have: 
the sinuous curves of thread or the resilient ones of wire; i 
can, in short, have all sorts of edges and all sorts of mannerism 
in proceeding from point to point. A line can mark the bounda- 
ries of planes against planes or planes against space, of planes 
against volumes, volumes against volumes, or volumes agains 
space, and so it can suggest planes and volumes in their positions 
and juxtapositions. : 

A line can follow the direction of force or tension. The famous 
lances in Velasquez’ Surrender at Bredé continue the vertical 
line of tension of the soldiers who hold them. Gordon Craig has 
lances to impart the same empathy in his production sketches of 
“Hamlet.” Equally strong are the lines of direction (sometimes 
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UE FULLER: Sailor’s Dream, 1944. A copper plate was covered 
vith a soft ground of wax. An impression of muslin was made 
n the wax, exposing some of the surface. Dark areas were 
ainted in with wax. The rope pattern was impressed by cords 
nd ribbons. All the copper now exposed was etched, and the 
sint made from the surfaces unimpressed by the wax. 


mplied rather than drawn) in all effective pictures of proces- 
ions, acrobats, and dancers. 

A line can trace a point in motion. We are as familiar with 
ne arcs described by golfers’ clubs photographed by flashes of 
ght as we are with those of moving machine parts seen in ordi- 
ary light. A line can even trace inceptive movement; witness 
he dotted lines of the older cartoonists to show a glance of love 
t first sight. 

A line can indicate the axis of a volume, like the architect’s 
1edian hairline through a column. It can indicate the surface of 
volume through plotting its curvature, as a spring shows the 
ore around which it was formed, while allowing a look-through 
nto the interior space. Line crosses over into tone when it is 
sed in even duplication. Tone, which can have a myriad pat- 
erns, coarse or minute, helps line to define planes and volumes 
nd space. In line labyrinths, tone must be introduced as a clari- 
ying element. 

All this is perhaps elementary, but since Studio 17 often 
reights its line with many kinds of meaning, it is well to re- 
earse the alphabet in order to assure easy reading of the work. 
Vhile the print-makers of this group favor a number of styles 
f art, none of them is plain realist. It may be that realism with 
s illustration of the stock sights of the world, gives too re- 
tricted a field for the manipulation of line. And it may be that 


IAN HUGO: Book cover plate for Anais Nin’s “Under a Glass 
Bell,” 1944. This engraving is a combination of white line (such 
as Bewick cut in wood) and soft-ground etching, printed by 
contact with the surface-inked plate, rather than from ink 
pulled up from depressions in the plate. William Blake called 
this process “revealed” because revealed to him in a dream. 


illustration is perilously close to the old reproductive print; 
illustration and copyist-engraving cohabited so long. 

Besides, there is much for the Studio to say for this century. 
Artists of the Middle Ages were chroniclers. Artists of the 
Renaissance were researchers for the lost perfection of antiquity 
when they were not correcting the medieval picture chronicles 
by reference to what they saw with their own eyes. Artists of 
today see much more than what meets the naked eye. They see 
with the telescope, the microscope, the spectroscope—with all 
the enlarged vision of science. They see with the interpretive 
perception of the psychoanalyst. A whole new dream world, its 
fringes scarcely parted by the surrealists, opens from the sub- 
conscious. A world of portentous shapes, some scarcely to be 
analyzed at all, arises from the unconscious. 

And so Studio 17 seizes upon line and tone to build abstrac- 
tions, some with a complicated interpenetration of volumes; to 
present fantasies; to arrange automatic drawing; to show the 
relationship of the inner to the outer; to reveal arteries and 
organs; in short, to explore the precincts of that life it knows. 
The record will prove altogether as fascinating for future histo- 
rians as any left by a sensitive and articulate group in the past. 
The world in which we lived may be interpreted more clearly 
through some of these prints than in all the gabble of political 
and sociological commentators. 
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... For it is better that great souls should live in small 
habitations than that abject slaves should burrow in great 
houses.” —“THE MORAL DISCOURSES OF EPICTETUS.” 


THE easiest way to make an enemy is to tell a man that his 
taste in neckties, lampshades, wallpaper or the design of his 
house is execrable. Each of us considers our taste in esthetic 
matters of the highest order, and irrespective of training, ex- 
perience, pocketbook or friends, we believe ourselves to be 
the arbiter elegantium of our personal bailiwick. But it is in 
the matter of housing that the disparities of taste and the 
regimentation of esthetics find their most curious conflicts. 
No one has yet been able to explain why the residents of 
Park Avenue make no attempt to adorn their cells in the cell 
block by the identification of colored streamers from the win- 
dows, or the development of some peculiarly fancy adornment 
of the window frames. They seem collectively satisfied to allow 
their personal expression to consist in the superlative adorn- 
ment of the doorman, who acts in a sense as the whipping boy 
for all the suppressed artistic desires in his particular build- 
ing. A slum dweller at least has the satisfaction of hanging 
out the laundry on his individual line to show the neighbor- 
hood his excellent taste in underwear. Such garments may be 
equally attractive on Park Avenue, but they must remain, alas, 
forever enshrouded in the laundry bag. Irrespective of the 
size, location and cost of a particular tenement, the exterior 
housing taste of the tenant has been regimented and sublimated. 
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HOUSING AND THE URBAN ESTHETIC 


By CARL FEISS 


His only salvation from this un-American restriction of personah 
liberty is to move to the suburbs where he can indulge himselfi 
ad nauseam in a feast of architectural hash. 

Now the architect responsible for large-scale housing mayp 
easily fall into one of two grievous extremes. He may decides 
that it is impossible to satisfy the taste of every man, womany 
and child in a thousand-unit project, and he therefore averages 
what he thinks are their conservative tastes, and creates 
nothing in his timidity to serve as a foil or background fon 
attractive living. Or he may, in what might be called the 
“to hell with the masses” attitude, consider his own taste so 
infinitely superior to that of the rest of mankind that he create? 
an environment which in his omniscience he intends will shapé 
the habits of its inhabitants irrespective of their provenance) 
and customs of living, or the community in which he builds: 

Unquestionably the most functional shelter man has yet 
devised is the sardine can. Sardines, however, when they arrive 
in this gleaming and compact new home, have usually lost: 
their heads and are reasonably inert. They remain decoratively 
interlaced in uniform harmony. No architect, however ingenious. 
can possibly succeed so well with a human family, and th 
human family has seldom evinced any pleasure at remaining 
indefinitely in boxes on a shelf without their heads. Housing 
design may be mechanically perfect, but mechanical perfectio 
should be subordinate to the human requirements for pleasan 
shelter, which need light, color, privacy, the growing things i 
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ature, the sense of community, environmental repose, the sense 
f interior and exterior space, and the great variety of artifacts 
hich give, whatever and wherever the place may be, the love 
f home. 

Dean Joseph Hudnut of Harvard stated in an article entitled 
The Art in Housing” in the January, 1943, issue of the 
RCHITECTURAL RECORD, “Never, never—try as they may—will 
hey devise that four-family apartment suitable for every family 
f four, Irish or Polish, Yankee or Middle West, Catholic or 
uritan, tradesman or industrial worker, nor will they ever 
uppress (I hope) the influence of an individual taste and 
rrational preference in the design of homes.” By “they” the 
Jean means the housing experts, those newly created gods from 
he machine, who with swift pencil, with faultless logic and 
weet’s Catalog of Building Materials (the modern housing 
sible) create the scientifically sanitary and therefore civilized 
nvironment in which our urban population is intended to 
ive happily. We are gradually, however, becoming aware that 
nan cannot live by flush toilets alone. As the good Dean says, 
‘It has yet to be proved that mechanical refrigerators have 
yower to promote the good life; but the power of window 
yoxes has been proved a hundred thousand times.” 

Sadly enough, for all our architectural imitation of our 
orbears, we have failed to derive from them the sense of urban 
order which they quite often successfully achieved. The hap- 
1azard development of our cities and their surroundings, filled 
with architectural platitudes, has made it necessary for us to 
ie buildings together in most residential areas by the best 
sommon bond which can be found, which is at the same time 
he best mode of concealment. The art of landscape architec- 
‘ure, though relatively immature throughout the country, has 
Jeveloped far enough to achieve an understanding that the 
privet hedge, the masking evergreen and the spreading elm 
san form a universal least common denominator in averaging 
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FREDERICK ACKERMAN: Yorkship Village Common, near Camden, New 
Jersey, 1918-19. Built as a war housing project. “Both houses and 
public buildings were conceived of as part of the city plan... three 
dimensional quality was achieved .. . almost as a sculptural unity.” 


off the infinite variety of architectural specimens with which 
the esthetically free soul has adorned our suffering land. 
Yet on the whole our American cities are very ugly. There 


are few downtown streets or intown areas from which one de- 
pives any esthetic satisfaction. One is often overpowered by size, 
noise, or the color of lights, but compare the sensation of 
driving down Detroit’s Woodward Avenue with the sensation of 
walking under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli. It should not 
be forgotten that with few exceptions our largest residential 
areas, though not necessarily the most attractive, are adjacent 
to and intermingled with our intown business and industrial 
districts. Compare driving through our urban or suburban resi- 
dential streets with a visit to a New England village, a Cots- 
wold town, or a German siedlung development of the 1920’s. 
It is not the question of age or picturesque quality, or of 
structural design. It is a question of unity, order, and a 
sense of repose and propriety which has performed the highly 
satisfactory function of creating the sensation of community. 

What is meant by sensation of community? Perhaps the 
answer can best be explained by standing in the community 
shopping center at Queensbridge Houses, New York, or walking 
down the mall at Wyvernwood in Los Angeles. It is a sensation 
which has been revived from the dying traditions of the New 
England and Early American communal towns. The Piazza San 
Marco is the community center of Venice. With all the drama 
that architecture can command, the great squares of Persia, the 
Roman fora, the town market places of Medieval Europe, the 
‘nnumerable centers which city planning history have created 
for us—each developed the focal points about which the com- 
munity revolved. Good housing design throughout the United 
States has also dexeloped focal points, by tying into existing 
centers or creating new ones. Architecture plays a major part 


in the creation of designed space for social interaction, an 
attractive setting within which people move, but it is not in 
the centers themselves but in the attachment of the centers 
to even the most outlying structure that the sense of unity in 
design can achieve the greatest degree of satisfaction to the 
resident of the planned community. Only the nomad and the 
hermit can remain alone indefinitely, and the best community 
design provides for a graceful place for the free association 
of people. The sense of community creates, if properly devel- 
oped, a real esthetic. 

Prior to 1930 in the United States there have been few 
satisfactory examples of consciously designed communities in 
which architectural design of the whole was the sum of the con- 
scious design of the parts. When Daniel Burnham developed 
in 1909 his famous Chicago Plan, creating that urban esthetic 
period known as “the city beautiful”, Mr. Jules Guerin, that 
superlative renderer, portrayed the great radial avenues as 
subtending between them uniform cubic masses of buildings 
vaguely reminiscent of Parisian Renaissance structures. If 
constructed as sketched, Chicago’s density of population and 
buildings would have been even greater and more ghastly than 
it is today. City planning was not yet conscious that not the 
facade alone, but the complete three dimensional structure de- 
signed as a whole was required to create a truly satifying urban 
scene. Neither the Italian nor the French Renaissance, on which 
American urban planning was so largely based until the 1920’s, 
was conceived on other than the false front. In fact, basically a 
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false front of columns and pediment is architecturally no more 
honest than a false front of planking so often found lining the 
streets of the pioneer prairie city. 

Very occasionally we find isolated little three dimensional, 
planned towns prior to the European influence in housing 
after 1920. Perhaps the most successful is the consciously 
Colonial, Yorkship Village near Camden, New Jersey, designed 
by Frederick Ackerman in 1918 as a war housing project. 
Bertram Goodhue nearly succeeded in achieving a similar unity 
in his design of the small city of Tyrone, New Mexico. In both 
of these and in some cities of lesser design importance, both 
houses and public buildings were conceived of as part of 
the city plan, and the full three dimensional quality was 
achieved in a sense almost as a sculptural unity. However, 
much to the shame of American city planners and architects, a 
full understanding of the importance of three dimensional 
design was not obtained in the United States until after ten 
years of brilliant experiment and successful achievement by 
European architects between 1920-1930. 

It took Federal subsidy in public housing to launch in this 
country for the first time on any large scale the design of resi- 
dential areas as units. The influence of German, Dutch and 
English housing of the 1920’s was immediately apparent in 
the few scattered projects of PWA housing. The best known 
conservative architects largely hesitated to indulge in this non- 
traditional concept. The designers of banks, Gothic churches, 
skyscrapers and elaborate country houses found little in their 
vocabulary which could fit the language of the row house, the 
garden apartment, and the large scale residential project on 
slum cleared land. The problem was a baffling one. Buildings 
must be inexpensive, more or less uniform in height, in ma- 
terials, and in the size of the units. There was little room for 
ornament, for emphasis on facade, for all of the tricks and 
knickknacks which had filled the architectural books and maga- 
zines for so many years. Instead there seemed to be limitless 
walls and windows, and acres of open space, walks, laundry 
yards, utilities, and Barrett specification roofing. Thus unfor- 
tunately we will find throughout the United States housing 
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projects designed in the 1930’s and early 1940’s resembling3 
little more than rows of gigantic septic tanks perforated with| 
innumerable vents. 

At first the projects were isolated, strange, and foreign ele- 
ments in the city, pointed out as un-American New Deal ex- 
pressions of the patronage of the poor, and their improvement 
of the appearance of land and community was forgotten in the} 
political and social ramifications. This in many areas is still 
the case. But city designers were being taught a lesson which 
it is hoped they will never forget. They were taught in many! 
instances that in large scale residential area design there is no} 
such thing as a front and back, that people live and work and! 
move ali around a building and a group of buildings. In a 
sense the new design achieved a fourth dimension, that of time > 
and movement. It was necessary to create a building ensemble » 
through which people would move constantly, creating new / 
vistas, new directions and new elements of interest. Even where » ; 
the structures themselves lack architectural interest, in many | 
cases the scale of the projects and the handling of terrain com-- 
pletely altered the appearance of large areas of the city. 

As an example, in Pittsburgh the creation of terrace villages : 
in the center of the city has developed an astonishing esthetic: 
effect. Row after row of uniformly similar structures placed | 
above each other on great shelves has produced a massing of 
brick buildings and a pattern of the disposed structures totally 
unlike anything to be found anywhere else in the world. Michael 
Rosenauer in the January, 1943, NEW PENCIL POINTS says of. 
Terrace Village, Pittsburgh, “The esthetic enjoyment of this. 
project grows out of the convincingly-established relationship 
of its building masses. The comprehensive rhythm and the ever- 
changing contrasts of perspective, due to the different levels of 
the terraces, disclose themselves along the roads and courts of 
the project. Similar building masses at varying distances, in 
varying directions, and on different levels, provide unlimited 
variation of light and shade. This variety is produced in clear 
geometrical orderliness.” Anyone who has stood on the hills 
overlooking Pittsburgh in the late afternoon and looked over 
the winding valleys across the dramatic glare and smoke of 
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MOUGLAS ORR, R. W. FOOTE, 
LBERT MAYER: Elm Haven 
roject, Elm Haven, Conn. 
‘This project combines both 
he openness of the Zeilen- 
bau plan with the court or 
quadrangle forms. Both two 
nd three-story Structures 
re carefully designed in har- 
mony; the project is orderly 
ind simple in its layout.” 


he steel mills, to these new terraces which stand out so well 
in contrast to the jumble of black wooden slum still remaining, 
annot help being excited by the over-all effect. 

In Cleveland one walks for miles completely surrounded by 
ousing of more or less uniform design and construction ar- 
anged in courts and quadrangles, carefully planted with 
rees and lawn. It creates a curious sensation, a combination 
f a sense of order and a satisfaction which comes from 
eing completely enveloped within a conscious design, from 
he sense of being within, rather than simply being on the 
Outside looking at a group of buildings. Many contemporary 
American architects have developed refinements of detail, pro- 
portion, design, and the use of materials in housing without 
having attained this sense of unity of site planning and struc- 
ture. 

The site plans which depend largely for their inspiration on 
the English tradition of court, quadrangle and enclosure, or the 
continuity from enclosure to enclosure, on the whole have 
proven more satisfactory to the American search for human 
scale in most housing than those which have followed the Ger- 
man superblock, or Zeilenbau scheme. The Zeilenbau scheme 
consists of parallel rows of buildings more or less oriented 
according to the will of the designer, and open at the ends. 
This plan often fails in esthetic satisfaction by creating too 
many stiff rows of buildings and preventing those units which 
are on the inside from having a view out, since both sides of 
the buildings must face other buildings directly across the long 
courts. The great merit of the Zeilenbau is the emphasis on 
orientation, rhythm, sequence, and repetition of elements to 
create architectural motifs of great strength on a horizontal 
plane. However, these projects often fail to achieve a satis- 
factory sense of unity because of the open ends, which may 
be opposite structures or parts of the community completely 
inharmonious with the project. 

A number of compromises between the two types of scheme 
have been worked out in which a less mechanical design than 
the Zeilenbau has been used in an open plan such as that to be 
found in the Gropius and Breuer project, Aluminum City Ter- 
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race, New Kensington, Pa., and the Woodville, California, FSA 
town designed by Vernon De Mars and Associates. Mr. Gropius’ 
plan is noteworthy because of its great freedom and its effort to 
closely follow the contours of a very hilly site, and at the same 
time provide maximum sun orientation. If anything it errs on 
the side of an overlooseness. Many architects have failed to 
realize in the design of housing projects that the association 
of roofline, wall surface, and color from building to building 
is as important as the design of the individual building itself. 
It is the easy flow of structures in space which can achieve the 
greatest visual satisfaction. 

One of our neteworthy projects, incorporating within it both 
the best European and American experience, is Elmhaven in 
New Haven, Connecticut, designed by Douglas Orr and R. W. 
Foote, with Albert Mayer as consultant. This project combines 
both the openness of the Zeilenbaw plan with the court or quad- 
rangle forms. Both two and three-story structures are carefully 
designed in harmony, and the project is orderly and simple in 
its layout. While much of the detail lacks finish, it is hard to find 
any other urban project in the country which creates such a 
satisfactory sense of belonging where it is, and of solving so 
many of the architectural phases of a housing problem. 

There are hundreds of projects which could be mentioned 
with praise—delightful little one-story row houses in pastel 
shades to be found wound among the tall straight pine trees at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, or Burnham Hoyt’s Las Casitas, 
overlooking the valley of the South Platte at Denver, or River- 
side Terrace, Paterson, N. J., or Brentwood Park in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, with its simple one and two-story units, neat and 
orderly under the pines. Our cities are beginning to blossom 
with these bright new little low-cost communities. Their fashion- 
able and more expensive counterparts are also flowering. Of 
the latter, mention should be made of two Los Angeles projects 
worthy of praise—the pleasant Wyvernwood Garden Apart- 
ments with its very simple, almost classical white buildings 
and great sense of space and lawn, and Baldwin Hills Village, 
also a huge but well planned and attractive development. Two 
samples of the many less satisfactory are such projects as Inter- 
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laken, at Eastchester, New York, with its beautiful site over- 
looking a 67 acre lake, but badly attacked by a rash of pseudo- 
Regency veneer, or Elentamgy Village at Columbus, Ohio, which 
plays havoc with Williamsburg and the memory of our forbears. 
Unfortunately the more expensive the project and the more 
fashionable its location, the more the architect seems to find it 
necessary to lard his already fat duck. He would do well to read 
Thorstein Veblin’s remarkable chapter, “The Pecuniary Canons 
of Taste”, in “The Theory of the Leisure Class.” 

Of course it would be a great mistake to forget to mention 
the importance of the plan of Radburn, New Jersey, by the late 
Henry Wright, which turns the American community inside 
out, and the basic considerations of which are to be found in 
nearly every modern housing project in the United States, 
whether publicly or privately financed. By the creation of the 
superblock with peripheral traffic, inner pedestrian ways, and 
the service penetration theory utilizing the dead end street, 
architects and site planners were able to achieve a greater 
flexibility of layout. This is due largely to the fact that it was 
possible to abandon the typical gridiron street pattern to be 
found in nearly all of our large cities, and to design with large 
scale units and greater freedom. Mr. Lescaze at Williamsburg 
Houses, New York, an early example of experiment with site 
layout, completely broke away from any previous form of site 
plan, and although he did not achieve a satisfactory simplicity 
of elements to create harmony, he was able to gain greatly in 
the sense of space. 

As the design of housing projects became less foreign to our 
architects, they began to gain sureness and a directness of ap- 
proach which has in many cases succeeded in achieving as good 
results as the best European projects, and in some cases have 
far outstripped them. Perhaps one cannot properly make com- 
parisons, since European and American habits of living have 
many points of disparity. Greenbelt, Maryland, built by the 
Suburban Resettlement Administration, and Baldwin Hills Vil- 
lage in Los Angeles, a Federal Housing Administration lim- 
ited-dividend-rental project designed by Reginald Johnson and 
Associates with the famous housing architect, Clarence Stein, 


WALTER R. MCCORMACK: Cedar-Central Village, Cleveland, Ohio, 1937.“ ... 
from being completely enveloped within a conscious design, from the sense of being within, rather than ... on the outside.” 
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as consultant (Stein also was responsible for much of the site 
planning layout of Greenbelt and Radburn and many other 
projects), can both be said to be superlative examples of good 
community planning, taking full advantage of the new freedom 
which has been developed in residential area planning. No 
photographs can give the sense of domestic scale, of sunlight 
and air, of complete three dimensions, and of homelike charm 
which are to be found in these carefully designed, huge but not 
monumental structures. | 

Even a tour de force such as the incredibly gigantic Park. | 
chester in New York City achieves something of a unity and 
dramatic intensity by having been created at one time as a 
single piece of architecture and community design. To some 
of us, this project is the ne plus ultra in crowding the land and 
achieving for the inhabitants there the ultimate in urban 
anonymity. May we be spared more of the same! For it must 
go without saying that housing design to be esthetically satisfy- 
ing should never lose human scale and a quality of residence. 
To lose these is to lose the very purpose for which this form 
of architecture and this part of city planning is intended. Cities 
are for people, and residences are for people to live in. If we 
are to maintain and develop and build great cities and great 
people in the cities, their environment must be such that it not 
only proves an inspiration and satisfaction to them, but it must | 
also be considered as a framework within which their daily 
lives can function smoothly and pleasantly. 

During the past few years there has been a swing away from 
Daniel Burnham’s form of urban esthetics, and there has been 
a healthy tendency to belittle the monumental fagade. How- 
ever, we have swung too far in ignoring the importance of 
beauty and charm; in fact we are inclined to blush at the 
words. In our desire to be he men in a thoroughly rough and 
tumble and unpleasant world, our tendency has been to belittle 
one of those elements so necessary to the human psyche which 
has given the most enduring meaning to the word civilization. 
Some strange quirk in the savagery of war has prevented the 
total destruction of Rome and Florence, largely because of the 
beauty of these cities. (Continued on page 278) 
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MUNCH: Two People, 
oil, 1907. “Here they 
stand, the young 
woman like a white 
candle and the black- 
clad young man, star- 
ing from the border of 
land into the endless 
sea, each enclosed in 
his own silhouette of 
being and unable to 
escape it, each dream- 
ing toward that point 
of convergence of their 
gazes which never can 
be obtained.” 


KDWARD MUNCH—1863-1944 


By ALFRED NEUMEYER 


WITH the death of Edward Munch another of the “fathers” 
of modern art is gone from us. From the view point of Paris, 
perhaps, this parenthood might not be acknowledged; it would 
be limited to the trinity of Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh. 
Net a wider perspective including central Europe and Scandi- 
navia must with necessity add to these three names that of the 
Norwegian. If influence upon the art of the next generation is 
in itself a measure of significance, certainly Munch deserves a 
full chapter in the history of modern art. 
From the obituary in TIME (February 7, 1944) one learns 
that Munch spent his last days in companionship with Pola 
Gauguin. To us, unfamiliar with their relationship, there is an 
element of strange historical necessity in the fact that the 
Norwegian’s last days should be spent with the son of the man 
whose work must have encouraged him more than that of any- 
one else to proceed towards an emotive and symbolic art. 
The direction, indeed, was his own, suggested by personal 
destiny, by individual traits, and by Nordic introspection in 
general. Several of the symbolic themes of the Frieze of Life, 
painted during the 1890’s, were formulated between 1885 and 
1889, before Munch had come in personal contact with French 
art. They were rendered then in a purely naturalistic style, but 
with an aura of silence and solitude that was a promise of things 
to come. In the studio of his teacher, Christian Krogh, he 
‘received a modified version of Manet’s and Degas’ style, an out- 
of-door impressionist color, and a composition which the French 
masters had developed, aided by the study of Japanese prints 
and photography. But it took the revolution in art of 1887-89 
—the conversion to a coloristic and linear expressionism in Van 
Gogh, and to pura color decoration in Gauguin, and a colla- 
borative effort in both—it took the convergence of literature 
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and painting under the idea of symbolism to bring forth the 
new style in Munch, who spent the years from 1889-92 in Paris. 

J. K. Huysmans, novelist and art critic, had demanded in 
1891 a “spiritualistic naturalism,” a term which sounds like the 
bridge over which the artist could walk into the land of sym- 
bolism. Naturalism provided him with the feeling of the un- 
limited richness of the universe, and also with the notion that 
the descriptive and purely analytical method of Zola and Monet 
would dissolve that element of substance and form which was 
the projection of the individual into nature. “Spiritualistic nat- 
uralism” introduced the idea that it was the unfathomable nature 
of men which was either more important than the visible data 
of trees, water and atmosphere, or which was suggestive of 
making visible nature the simile of man’s inner life. Ours is the 
age of the gradual penetration of the subconscious. The relation 
of death, fear and sex, poetically adumbrated by Schopenhauer 
and Wagner, had become philosophically interpreted as early 
as 1869 in Eduard von Hartmann’s “Philosophy of the Sub- 
conscious.” In the period between 1889 and 1895 Bergson and 
Freud established analytically the contact between our emotions, 
our instincts and our notions of space, time and memory, which 
likewise acted as determining “destiny” in the contemporary 
plays of Maeterlinck and Strindberg. 

It was Strindberg whom Gauguin asked in 1895 to write the 
catalogue foreword for the second sale of his pictures at the 
Hotel Drouot, which was to provide him with the capital for his 
trip to Oceania. As a result of his marriage with a Danish 
woman, Gauguin had come to know and like Scandinavians. 
Hamsun and Munch, as well as Strindberg, lived intermittently 
in Paris, where close association of the three was inevitable. 
New form and content therefore matured as an inseparable 
entity in Munch; literature, life, and art were one to him. 
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EDWARD MUNCH: Girls on the Bridge, oil. 1889-1921, in 1927 Carnegie Exhibition. “. 
the edge of the unfathomable, transforming nature into a vision of their own young and frightened hearts.” 


Around 1890 “modern art” transgressed the French frontiers 
and proclaimed itself in the most varied manifestations in the 
rest of Europe: Jan Toorop, the Dutchman, Henry Van de Velde, 
the Belgian, Aubrey Beardsley, the Englishman, Ferdinand 
Hodler, the Swiss, began to evolve the style of linear abstrac- 
tions, of decorative symbolism, and of symbolic naturalism. 
When the nearly 30-year-old Munch came to Berlin in 1892 to 
exhibit there, his style had already acquired such definiteness 


. young people in gay dresses, standing on 


of subject matter and of form that it exploded the “Verein 
Berliner Kuenstler’” (Union of Berlin Artists) and led to the 
foundation of the first of the many succeeding “secessions”. 
There, with such titles as Death Room, Jealousy, Moonshine, he 
preached the evangile of man’s hopelessness and sense of loss in 
that vast universe which was guided by aimless motor force 
and a desperate biological élan vitale. Colors were chosen for 
the emotional quality and not for their truth to nature; forms 
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were condensed to the simplest of shapes; details of faces or 
landscapes were completely suppressed. In content and form 
one could compare this transformation with that taking place in 
ithe plays from Ibsen to Strindberg. In Ibsen, people speak as 
jindividuals; their lives are determined by their individual char- 
jacter traits; in Strindberg, men are puppets hanging on the 
jthreads of super-individual desires and the inescapable “mo- 
jtives” of destiny. 


This biological determinism expressed in symbolic abbrevia- 
jtions offended the general taste, which had just begun to accept 
out-of-door impressionism. Yet the stronger the resistance, the 
stronger became the aggressiveness and exaggeration of the new 
prophets. The passive and self indulgent symbolism became 
jactive expressionism. Munch’s style in that period is character- 
lized by the conflict between the static and timeless stylizations of 
jfformal diagrams, and the active, subjective time-and-space- 
determined forces of his individual and extremely personal ex- 


{periences. Sometimes style kills the inspiration; at other times 
ithe two embrace in complete harmony. Munch was aware of 
jthat conflict. This may be one of the reasons why he often left 
ja picture in an unfinished condition, or took it up again after 
jmany years, or painted another version of an old motive. 

In 1902 he exhibited in Berlin under the name Frieze of Life 
jtwenty-two paintings created since 1890, his symbolist period. 
|The Frieze consisted of a “series of love” and a “series of 
death” —“‘in front of which people should take off their hats 
jas in a church.” 

Here they stand (Two People), the young woman like a white 
jcandle and the black-clad young man, staring from the border 
jof land into the endless sea, each enclosed in his own silhouette 
of being and unable to escape it, each dreaming toward that 
|point of convergence of their gazes which never can be obtained. 
While the design recalls similar formulations of Gauguin’s 
friends in 1888 and 1889, especially Emile Bernard, Paul 
Sérusier and Armand Seguin, the coloristic treatment is of a 
keen originality achieved by no other painter of the generation. 
This color is the immediate carrier of the specific mood of the 
picture, used without decorative intentions as in Hodler or 
Gauguin. As to that specific mood, the élan vitale is transformed 
by its Scandinavian interpreters into biological pessimism. 
Sex is experienced as the impossible effort of nature to create 
union between the male and female principle. The heartbeat 
of man is drowned in the loneliness of the universe. 

This is the fascination of Munch’s “Ur-motive”, the Girls 
on the Bridge, which he painted in seven versions between 1889 
‘and 1921. The bridge with its arrowlike penetration of space 
| (recalling Van Gogh’s use of perspective) , the mysterious white 
house with the majestic linden tree, the girls in their brightly 
colored summer dresses, the deep black reflections in the water 
(as Munch had seen them at his favorite Aasgardsstrand) be- 
/come vessels into which the painter pours the changing moods of 
oneliness. One time it is daylight, then dawn, then moonlight 
with a violet evening sky; once one of the girls stands separated 
from the rest of the group, deepening the feeling of forlornness— 
young people in gay dresses, standing on the edge of the un- 
fathomable, transforming nature into a vision of their own 
young and frightened hearts. 

Loneliness breeds fear and obsession. This pier becomes the 
oppressive perspective into nowhere, the vanishing point being 
veiled by two black silhouettes. In The Cry, the O-shape of 
the mouth screams in fear of this endless, void universe. The 
print is inscribed with a reference to Nietzsche, “I felt a great 
ery in the whole universe.” Another interpretation is given by 
Munch himself in the accompanying text to the 21 lithographs 
of the Alpha and*@mega series published in 1909; “He ran 
along the seashore. Sky and sea were red as blood. He heard 
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MUNCH: Girls on the Bridge, 1889-1921, woodcut. “Loneliness 
breeds fear and obsession. This pier becomes the oppressive 
perspective into nowhere, the vanishing point being veiled by 
two black silhouettes.” (BELow) The Cry, 1918, woodcut. “He 
ran along the seashore. Sky and sea were red as blood. He 
heard cries in the air and he closed his ears. Earth, sky and 
sea trembled and he felt a deep fear.” 


MUNCH: The Kiss, woodcut. “... due to the flame-like design and 
the vertical direction of the wood grain, the embracing couple be- 
longs to an undefined, infinite space—condensations of life in the 
endless stream of time and nature, becoming conscious in men.” 
(BELOW) Self Portrait, lithograph, 1908-09. “. . . there is always the 
inclination in Munch to let the image emerge. Thus it remains linked 
to the active process which created it . . . this appearance from the 
‘depth’ of the paper ...is achieved by the smoke rings of the 
cigarette which he holds in his right hand.” 


cries in the air and he closed his ears. Earth, sky and sea 
trembled and he felt a deep fear.” 

In 1894 Munch had taken up the complete range of the 
graphic media, which enabled him to preserve linear as well as 
textural values. Starting out with lithographs and etchings, 
he included woodcuts after 1896. The vast number of prints, 
the masterly and varied treatment of the techniques, the wide 
range of expression from the naturalistic to the symbolic make 
Munch one of the truly great graphic artists. Here too the 
stimulus must have come from Gauguin’s Brittany zincographs 
(1889) and from his Tahitian woodcuts (1891-93). The un- 
dulating contours, subordinating a variety of forms under one 
main form, the flattening of plastic bodies, the concentrated 
black areas as contrasted with white or colored paper, and, 
finally, the use of the longitudinal grain of the wood—all this 
was introduced by Gauguin. His feeling for the beauty of 
primitive materials and tools became the agent for the praise 
of primordial beauty in nature and men. Munch’s “primitivism”, 
on the other hand, uses the new language for the expression of 
basic human experiences as seen through the eyes of biological 
pessimism. 


Within Gauguin’s group at Pont-Aven one can differentiate 


between “subjective deformation”, which today might be called 
“expressionism”, and “objective deformation” which is based 
on compositional needs as Gauguin himself practiced it. Munch 
turned toward “subjective deformation”, and imbued the man- 
nered patterns with the specific content of his brooding mind. 
In nearly every instance his‘symbolic abstractions refer to actual 
experiences, which then undergo a graphic evolution. 

Thus the woodcut The Kiss was preceded by drawings and 
paintings in 1886, 1690 and an etching in 1895. In these earlier 
versions the couple is placed against a window with a street 
below; the two youthful nude bodies (in the etching) are 
rendered with the poetry of delicate, lyrical naturalism. The 
distinct moment, saturated with the atmosphere of time and 
locality becomes gradually condensed into symbolic ornament. 
Yet this ornament would be no more than an interesting bon 
mot were it not for the active part given to the grain of the wood. 


The artist first printed the woodblock without any design ex- _ 
cept its own texture. He then superimposed a second block with — 
the design of the human figures. The very structure of the wood — 


paraphrases the pattern and gives the illusion of the pair being 
half submerged in the wood. Even here an element of activation 
enters which invites a comparison with Gauguin’s woodcut 


Manao Tupapau (The Spirit of the Dead Watches). Gauguin’s | 


composition, in which the dead crouches like a foetus in the 
womb of the white central area, is centered in itself. In Munch, 
due to the flame-like design and the vertical direction of the 
wood grain, the embracing couple belongs to an undefined, 
infinite space—condensations of life in the endless stream of 
time and nature, becoming conscious in men. This comparison 
to some degree can stand as typical of the difference between 
French symbolism and Scandinavian symbolic expressionism. 
There is no doubt that Munch’s inspiration would have dried 
up (as Redon’s and Ensor’s undoubtedly did) had it not been 
constantly replenished by the direct experience of nature, men 
and materials. For years he experimented with colored wood. 
blocks, achieving a variety of textures and making the printing 
process itself a part of esthetic activity. The field of portraiture 
especially remained a challenge to penetrating observation and 
exacting rendition. Here we find in lithographs and etchings the 
literary men of the time to whom Munch felt so close: Ibsen 
Strindberg, Hamsun, Nietzsche, Malarmé, and the Coram 
Polish writer Przybyszewski (especially influential in the 
Berlin circle). These portraits range from deft, nearly poster- 
like condensations, such as lithography invites, to etchings of 
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utmost psychological subtlety and technical sensitivity. The art 
of omission, the contrast between the white paper and the 
preserved burr of the etched line, the accentuation of the centers 
of expression, the eyes and the mouth, make these portraits 
vibrantly alive. They stand closer to impressionist naturalism 
than anything else in his earlier work, pointing backward to the 
spontaneous line and the witty abbreviations as we find them in 
the drawings of Manet and Pissarro. While the treatment, then, 
has a touch of the French, the penetrating psychological insight 
is typically Scandinavian. And nowhere does it 
intensely than in his group of self portraits. 
From the painted likeness of 1881 to old age, like Durer and 
Rembrandt the artist has recorded his features. In the graphic 
media the moving lithograph of 1895 opens the series, from 
which we select one of the least known, the large lithograph of 
1909. It is the year of his permanent return to Scandinavia, and 
for that reason makes a terminal point for the first part of his 
artistic career. The lines run quickly and impatiently over the 
large paper (46 by 57 cm) until the image emerges. Whether 
from deep blackness as a light apparition, or from the white 
areas as a condensation of lines, there is always the inclination 
in Munch to let the image emerge. Thus it remains linked to the 
active process which created it. In our instance this appearance 
from the “depth” of the paper (or the mirror) is achieved by 
the smoke rings of the cigarette which he holds in his right hand. 
These wavy lines which frame and recess the image are the last 
remnants of the retreating l'art nouveau decoration which char- 
acterized the style of the avant guarde between 1895 and 1905. 
These ornamental lines, typically enough, are here justified 
(and half excused) naturalistically, where in the preceding 
decade they appear symbolically as flashes, spermatozoa, hair, 
or water-rings paraphrasing the main theme. This proud face, 
challenged by and challenging the world, now looks back at 
twenty years of struggle and ecstasy. “Spiritualized naturalism” 
and symbolism, l'art nouveau and Jugendstil have returned sig- 
nificance to the visible world, design and composition to canvas 
and printsheet, and better understanding of artistic materials and 
» the decorative arts. His mission seems achieved and the danger 
of repetition threatens an artist for whom it is difficult to sever 


the umbilical cord between creator and creation. It is time for EDWARD MUNCH: Boy in Blue, oil. Coll. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Munch to refresh himself at the fountain of youth—at nature 


appear more 


itself. At a moment when German expressionism in the graphic 


work of Nolde, Kirchner (and perhaps Kokoschka) takes up the 


' 


_ banner of their master, he reverses the tendencies of the epoch 


and turns closer to nature. Water, sky, trees and men in nature 


or at work become the true protagonists of his new, dynamic MUNCH: Bathing Boys. In the Carnegie Institute Exhibition of 1927. 
impressionism. But to discuss this later period of his life is “The Bathing Boys reveals the eternal motives of Munch’s inner and 
beyond the scope of this essay. outer vision: the sea, the human figure looking toward the horizon, 


the isolated fisure in the foreground, the rounded design areas, the 


there is never a complete separation between the 4 rae : 
eed . i s thin and tentative application of color. 


two epochs in Munch’s life. A photo, taken around 1925, shows 
a wall of one of his many studios: in the upper row hang pic- 
tures from The Frieze of Life and the Evening Hour of 1889. In 
the lower row stand paintings done after 1910. The two series 
look different technically but the latest take up again in the 
manner of an accomplished master, elements of the earlier 
style. The Bathing Boys reveals the eternal motives of Munch’s 
inner and outer vision: the sea, the human figure looking toward 
the horizon, the isolated figure in the foreground, the rounded 
design areas, the thin and tentative application of color. Yet 
these characteristics belong now in a different context: the 
lonely and suffering “ego” has given up its protesting imposi- 
tion, expressed in symbolist diagrams, and has made itself an 
accepting partner in the spectacle of nature. Beginning and 
end, Paul and Rela Gauguin, symbolism and impressionism 
are all different aspects of one and the same, The Frieze of Life, 
as it unfolded before the ever wondering eyes of a great master. 
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John Cotton Dana, 1856-1929, who founded the Newark Museum. 


Showcase from one of Newark’s pioneering exhibitions. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


JOHN COTTON DANA AND THE NEWARK MUSEUM 


WHEN the Newark Museum held an exhibition of New Jersey Clay 
Products in 1915, its pioneering director, John Cotton Dana, elec- 
trified the art world by quoting an unnamed authority to the effect 
that “so far, the great contribution of American art is the American 
bathroom. Certainly one of the chief contributions of America to 
health and comfort is her sanitary pottery.” 

The people who then dismissed as an “undignified” bid for pub- 
licity what has since become an industrial designer’s cliche might 
have looked further into the record. They would have discovered 
this idea to be only one of many originated by the man who founded 
the Newark Museum in 1909. Dana’s “notions” have since influ- 
enced every museum worker in America, and today they illuminate 
the whole vital question of art in a democracy. It is this record of 
35 pioneering years that the Museum is commemorating with an 
exhibition during November through January, and for the prepara- 
tion of which it drafted the help of Holger Cahill, head of the 
former WPA Art Project and himself an associate of Mr. Dana’s 
at the Museum in the 1920's. 

“Dana,” writes Mr, Cahill in the foreword to an exemplary ex- 
hibition catalogue, “felt that libraries and museums could not jus- 
tify themselves by the simple fact of being; if they could not be live 
educational institutions they ‘were better never established.’ He saw 
the museum as a place ‘where actual life reported, where native 
skills were displayed, where exhibits were varied and changed 
periodically, and where nothing was shown merely because it was 
ancient, but only because it had authentic power to open men’s 
eyes to the movement and meaning of the stream of life.’ ” 


These ideas are only now coming into general acceptance. What 
distinguished Dana was that he not only originated them, but put 
them into immediate practice. He was, as Mr. Cahill says, “a doer 
and not a viewer with alarm.” The Newark Museum today is his 
greatest monument (though he would probably have loathed the 
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idea of monumental commemoration), and here, at last, are set 
down the facts of its unorthodox origin and growth. We cannot do 
better than to quote from Mr. Cahill’s foreword. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE NEWARK MUSEUM 


“The Newark Museum was founded by John Cotton Dana in 
1909, a small museum, brought up in a library. It was started there 
because the trustees of the Newark Public Library, with admirable 
foresight, had built in 1901 a library building for the city to grow 
on. There were several rooms on the third and fourth floors which 
were not immediately needed by the Library, and these were made 
available to local organizations for educational purposes. When Mr. 
Dana came to Newark in 1902, there was an art room in the Public 
Library. He immediately livened it up by putting attendants in 
charge to assist teachers and pupils in the public schools, and espe- 
cially the Evening Drawing School. A great many pictures and art 
books were lent to the public schools during 1902. All the pictures 
were reproductions at that date, but later the Picture Collection 
lent fine prints, not only to schools but also to individuals. The 
Library art room soon got in touch with artists, craftsmen, and 
various village industries throughout the country. It showed exhi- 
bitions of paintings, photographs, and fine posters during 1902 and 
spent $443.16 “for pictures and art exhibitions.” Local organiza- 
tions devoted to the arts met in the art room. These included the 
school supervisors of drawing and music, the New Jersey Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, the art classes of the 
Woman’s Club, and other art, music, and literary groups. Between 
1902 and 1909, 500 of these local organizations held 3,664 meetings 
in the Public Library with an attendance of 112,200 persons. The 
art room put on 56 exhibitions with an attendance of 266,000. Dur- 
ing those years, the Library became a focus for the art interests of 
Northern New Jersey. In 1909 the Newark Museum was organized 
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Anonymous painting of 
David Allings house and 
shop, Newark, N. J., in the 
collection of the Newark 
Museum. A local legend says 
that Talleyrand and Cha- 
teaubriand visited here. 


as a separate entity and the rooms on the third and fourth floors 
of the main Public Library building were assigned for its use. 
_ John Cotton Dana was made secretary. Later he was named director 
and secretary; Beatrice Winser, his capable assistant in the Li- 
brary, was named assistant director; and Alice W. Kendall, curator. 


“John Cotton Dana had been interested in museum matters from 
his first days in Denver. where he had worked to improve the quality 
of art in the public schools. The Denver Library built up a picture 
collection for circulation through the schools, and helped to interest 
school art instructors in Oriental art and the newer developments 
in Europe. Of the picture collection, which was started in 1891, 
Mr. Dana said: ‘Thousands of designs have been gathered .. . 
and mounted on cards for use in connection with drawing .. . 
the beginning of what will soon become a collection invaluable for 
teaching graphically almost every branch of study.’ This is one of 
the early statements on the use of visual aids in teaching, a subject 
which is now assuming large proportions in the educational field. 
The use of visual aids was also encouraged by the school museum 
which was connected with the Denver Library. When Mr. Dana 
became librarian of Springfield in 1898 he found that the library 
had museums associated with it. These institutions gave him con- 
siderable opportunity to study museum organization before he came 
to Newark in 1902. 


A MUSEUM IN ACTION 


“The Newark Museum remained in the main Public Library 
building from 1909 to 1925. The Museum’s association with the 
Library was a good thing. It confirmed the Museum in its early 
habit of circulation, of reaching out actively to the people of its 
community. Museums needed very much to learn that in those days. 
Like William Morris, Mr. Dana found it deeply disturbing ‘that the 
greater part of the people have no share in art.’ But he realized too 
that the people as a whole are deeply involved in art, whether they 
_ know it or not, through their daily activities and selections as pro- 
ducers and consumers. He insisted that the museum was not meet- 
ing its public responsibility simply by providing a few masterpieces 
for a few individuals capable of rarefied ‘esthetic emotion.’ The 
problem, as he saw it, was broader than that. It was necessary not 
only to find a unified base for art within itself, so that the genius 
of the greatest designers might inform the whole range of produc- 
tion. Even more itwwas necessary to find a base for art in the life of 
the people. It was this profoundly democratic conception which 
inspired John Cotton Dana and led him to experiment with methods 
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and ideas which have guided the American museum world toward 
greater service to the community. 


“The Newark Museum reached out to the people in many ways: 
through the Public Library and its branches, through services to 
the public schools, through small exhibits in department stores, 
library branches, schools and neighborhood centers, and through 
various hobby and participation groups which were encouraged to 
meet in the Museum. It built up a large collection of objective 
teaching aids to lend to schools for classroom use. These teaching 
aids consisted of models, charts, graphs, maps, diagrams and the 
whole range of visual training materials which have been used so 
brilliantly by the Army and Navy service schools during the war. 

“One very effective way of reaching out to the community was 
the organization of children’s hobby groups into a Junior Museum 
where the children could come not only to see museum collections 
especially selected and arranged for them, but also to participate 
in various activities. These in time came to include the whole range 
of the Museum’s interests; drawing and painting, modeling, handi- 
crafts, theatre activities, and hobbies related to science and indus- 
try. An interesting recent development in this direction is the or- 
ganization of adult hobby groups in the Arts Workshop. 

“Assisting in this work with children and with adult hobby 
groups was the Science Department, the first department of the 
Museum, based on collections made by Dr. William S. Disbrow. 
These were placed in the Public Library as a public science collec- 
tion in 1904 and ‘were given to the Museum in 1912. The exhibitions 
now on in the Science Department on the third floor of the Museum, 
especially the Weather Exhibition, give some idea of the depart- 
ment’s work in’ science. for the citizen. The Nature Workshop at 
the entrance of the Junior Museum is an example of the Museum’s 
work with children’s science and hobby groups. 

“All these activities, with the single exception of the Arts Work- 
shop, were carried on by the Museum when it was located in the 
main Public Library building. In 1926 the Museum moved into its 
own building, a gift of the late Louis Bamberger, founder of the 
department store that bears his name, and one of the great philan- 
thropists of New Jersey. The Newark Museum was grown up, an 
independent organization, but some of its most exciting activities 
and exhibitions had taken place in the old Library locale in its 
early days, between 1909 and the beginning of the first World War. 


“The greatest importance of the Newark Museum in its early 
days was that of a pioneer scout not afraid to go ahead of the main 
body of museums, and chart paths into new territory. The most 
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valuable sectors of this new territory were those of the museum’s 
responsibility for bringing the arts to the average man and making 
itself helpful to the contemporary artists, and also to the designers 
and craftsmen who were seeking a unified base for art in the in- 
dustrial world. It also had great value as a gadfly. John Cotton Dana 
was a man of strong convictions and was not afraid to submit them 
to the test of action or public debate. While he admired the schol- 
arly work of the Metropolitan Museum, he looked upon it as a 
‘piece of idle folly on the part of that institution that they decline 
to buy, but what is far more reprehensible, even to display, the 
work of contemporary artists . 

“The association of the Newark Museum with the Library was 
valuable to it in the formulation of its policies. In the library field 
John Cotton Dana had always insisted that books be made freely 
available to everyone and he had pioneered in the methods which 
have made American libraries ‘universities of the people.’ In Den- 
ver, Springfield and Newark, he had established a liberal book- 
buying policy which was never swayed by the tides of censorship 
that set in occasionally in this country, and he had established 
library rules which made books easily accessible. There was no 
protocol about getting books in any library under Mr. Dana’s direc- 
tion. The public could walk in, go to any shelf except those holding 
a few books banned from general circulation by law or because of 
extreme rarity or fragility, take down the volume and read it, or 
borrow it under the freest and most liberal conditions. Mr. Dana 
believed that the worth of a book was in its use and that the way 
to get it used was to interest the public in it and make it easily 
available without fuss or red tape. 


“On the management of art museums Mr. Dana felt the same 
way. The worth of art collections was in their use, and a museum’s 
job was to make everything in its field easily accessible to the pub- 
lic. And that meant not only the kind of art in which the museum 
director was interested. In the library and the museum Mr. Dana 
maintained the Voltairean attitude of permitting all expressions of 
opinion within the bounds of reason, not excepting those which were 
opposed to his own. The ‘bounds of reason’ as he interpreted them 
were broad enough to include individual differences wide of the 
beaten path. This is illustrated in the Newark Museum’s hospitality 
to such controversial groups as The Eight and the Modernists, and 
such controversial individuals as Max Weber and John Marin, then 
regarded as revolutionists who repudiated all standards. It was the 
first museum to show these men and to give outspoken and con- 
sistent support to the more realistic members of The Eight who 
were anathematized as ‘the revolutionary black gang’ and ‘the ash- 
can school.’ The democratic basis of Mr. Dana’s judgment in de- 
ciding what was good for people to read in the public library and to 
see in the public museum allowed him to include these revolutionary 
elements. It is a commentary on changing ideas of revolution that 
the work of these artists is now considered not only respectable 
but bighly desirable in art museums everywhere. 


Photography exhibition, April, 1911. Another Newark “first.” 


SOME EARLY EXHIBITIONS 


“The first large painting exhibition in the newly-organized mu- 
seurn was held in February 1910. Two members of The Eight were 
included in that exhibition: Arthur B. Davies and Ernest Lawson. 
John Marin had four watercolors in the exhibition. Among the 
others were John La Farge, John Twachtman, William M. Chase, 
J. Alden Weir and John W. Alexander. Another important paint- 
ing exhibition was ‘City Scenes,’ shown in February 1911. The real- 
istic members of The Eight and artists associated with them were 
strongly represented in this exhibition and rightly so, since they 
were painters of the drama of city streets. Among the artists closely 
associated with The Eight were George Bellows, Stuart Davis, and 
Jerome Myers. There were two important one-man shows during 
the early years of the museum, the Childe Hassam exhibition of 
1911 and the Max Weber exhibition of 1913. Both were controver- 
sial—Impressionism was still a debated issue in the metropolitan 
art world of those days but the real battle shaped up around the 
Weber show. 

“Some time before the Armory Show of 1913, Max Weber had 
come to the Newark Museum-to arrange an international photogra- 
phy exhibition at the suggestion of the late Clarence H. White, who 
had been a member of Photo-Secession and closely associated with 
Alfred Stieglitz in advancing American pictorial photography. Mr. 
Dana became greatly interested in Weber’s ideas at that time and 
commissioned him to work out color schemes for the museum’s ex- 
hibition galleries and to select a group of casts of antiques for its 
Mr. Dana says of this meeting: ‘About 1912 I had the 
good fortune to meet Max Weber and to have him work out some 
color schemes for the Newark.Museum. Mr. Weber’s paintings were 
not having much popular success at that time, and I must say that 
I did not see exactly what he was trying to do. But he proved to me 
in the decorative work he did for the Museum that he had a wonder- 
ful flair for color and that he was a master draughtsman. I became 
convinced that no museum director in America could afford to reject 
work like Weber’s simply because he did not like it. . . . What- 
ever may be the fate of this development in art it is today of suffi- 
cient importance, if only because of the tempest it has aroused, to 
warrant all sensible people in giving its products a little careful 
observation and a little serious thought.’ 


collections. 


THE WEBER EXHIBITION OF 1913 


“The Weber exhibition in Newark was opened some four months 
after the opening of the Armory Show. Seventeen paintings were 
included. There was a five-page introduction to the catalogue by 
Mr. Dana. It was the first time in America that a museum director 
had given the public a sympathetic introduction to the modern 
tendencies in art. In addition to Mr. Dana’s foreword, the catalogue 
included a brief biography of the artist, a report of Roger Fry’s 
very favorable opinion of the artist’s work, excerpts from a sincere 


Exhibition selected and arranged by Max Weber in 1912. 
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4,300,000 JOBS 
TO DO TODAY 


These are busy days for everybody in the 
telephone business. About 4,300,000 
Toll and Long Distance messages go 
over the lines in the average business 
day. (That’s in addition to more than 
100,000,000 daily local conversations. ) 


Most of these millions of messages go 
through all right but sometimes the Long 
Distance lines to war-busy centers get 
crowded. Then the Long Distance oper- 
ator may ask your help by saying — 


“Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ART SCHOOLS 


Art Schools Wanting Good Student Material 
Should Advertise Regularly in the 
MAGAZINE OF ART 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. Unlimited 
contact with Museum collection through study and lectures. 

Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, 
Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. 


Est. 1876. Catalogue on request. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Telephone Ken. 5866. 


ss EE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
100th Year. Design, illustration, advertising, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, fine arts, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all courses. Photog- 
raphy, puppetry, jewelry, pottery, industrial 
design. Residences. Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 
1330 N. BROAD ST. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of Art and Culture 


PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


Painting ® Sculpture * Weaving * Ceramics ® History ° 
Architecture ® Design 


CRANBROOK 


Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


Staff: 
Eliel Saarinen 
Carl Milles 
Zoltan Sepeshy 
Marianne Strengell 
Maija Grotell 


An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered—Catalog on request 


The NRT INSTITUTE of Chicago 


Professional School. Fine Arts. Painting. Sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. Teacher 
Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. Fully accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 200 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, illustration, and 
mural decoration. Also, coordinated course with U. of Pa., 
B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Catalog T. 

Louise B. Ballinger, Curator 


Broad & Cherry Streets Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PORTRAITURE PAYS 


Good portrait painters who can 
| PRODUCE LIKENESSES earn big 
| money. Prices today are high; sales 


mi} made before painting begins. We 
\ teach students to paint true likenesses 
yw through unique combination of art 
and science. We are serious instructors. Write for 
free booklet. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 8114 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
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but puzzled article on modern art in the London Nation of May 17, 
1913, and a statement by the artist himself. 

“Mr. Dana felt that the modern movement was in need of a verbal 
champion, some one who would do for it what Baudelaire had done 
for Delacroix in his time. He was not looking for a verbalization 
of pictures but for a clear statement of intention. Since that time 
there have appeared the brilliant statements of such writers as 
Roger Fry, Herbert Read and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., but in those days 
the American and English publics, verbally-minded by tradition 
and education, floundered badly in trying to understand what the 
Fauves and the Cubists were after. ‘No critic or advocate,’ Mr. 
Dana said in his catalogue foreword, ‘has succeeded in putting 
into plain and understanding English a statement of what it is that 
artists like Mr. Weber are trying to do. Some perhaps know with- 
out being told. Those who do not can find no one to tell them. Some 
of the work is interesting and some of it is beautiful, even to the 
untrained. Of most of it we must nearly all say that it seems 
ridiculous.’ 

“Weber’s own statement in the catalogue was clear, but there 
was then not a sufficient context of writing on modern art to make 
it meaningful to the average person. Today it can be fitted into a 
familiar context of critical writing. ‘Really,’ Weber says, ‘there is 
no need of an explanation of these studies. They are in plasticity 
what they are. Words can’t change them. They are not intended to 
illustrate—to help out any written words—nor can writing or 
speaking help explain them. They are not pictorial explanations of 
facts, things or events. They have no analogy with verbal statements 
of problems in geometry or algebra. They are expressions of fancy, 
of form, of color, of symbol, etc.’ Today such a statement would 
not be too difficult for the public, but then it was taken as an ex- 
pression of esthetic snobbery or mystification. The artist was not 
to blame for that and the public was not to blame. It was simply 
that the gap between them was too wide for ordinary intelligence 
to bridge. Time and a sound body of critical writing were needed. 


DEMOCRACY IN ART 


“In some quarters the Newark Museum’s liberality in showing 
the works of artists with whom the director did not agree was in- 
terpreted as weakness. I recall two discussions on this point. One 
was with an artist who was appalled at the idea that Mr. Dana 
would show pictures which did not particularly appeal to him and 
which few people liked in those days. He said that was simply 
weakness and yacillation. Another discussion was with a museum 
trustee who felt that insidious influences within the museum were 
working on Mr. Dana to make him show things that his own un- 
influenced judgment would have repudiated. Both these men were 
wrong. Mr. Dana never did anything by default. Even in his last 
illness his mind was clear and his judgment precise. What influ- 
enced him was not weakness or intra-museum politics but the demo- 
cratic faith that each individual has a right to his own individuality 
and his differences even in a civilization that tends always toward 
standardization. He was prepared to show what he himself did not 
like because he believed in a hearing for everyone, and felt that 
the only way to know good ideas, good books and good art was to 
set them before the public in the context of contemporary expres- 
sion and let them speak for themselves. He felt that the arts, like 
books, are a legitimate concern of the organized community and 
that people should have access to paintings, sculptures and fine 
prints in the museum as freely as they have access to books in the 
public library. 


“And he was deeply interested in contemporary expression, and 
had taken the trouble to inform himself about its sources, espe- 
cially its source in Oriental art. Like Whistler, Hunt, La Farge, 
Arthur Dow and Ernest Fenollosa, he was keenly interested in the 
art of the Far East and his studies in this field prepared him to a 
degree for modern art. In showing the work of a man like Max 
Weber, who had taken his first steps in art under Arthur Dow, a 
man deeply influenced by the Orient, Mr. Dana was not simply ule 
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ng the beards of the philistines. He was supported by sound 
cholarship, by faith in democracy and a profound belief in the 
reative vitality of the American people, their ability to write books 
nd paint pictures fit to stand with the greatest. Books and art had 
o special charm for him simply because they were ancient, con- 
entionally accepted, or rare. Art quality and creative power, in 
is estimate, had no connection with scarcity values. An interesting 
iscussion on this point arose between him and his friend Henry W. 
ent, of the Metropolitan Museum. In reply to Mr. Dana’s pub- 
ished statement, ‘beauty has no relation to price, rarity, or age,” 
r. Kent had written: ‘Is there then no fittest? Since you don’t 
dmit that price, rarity or age has anything to do with Beauty you 
estroy the nice old tradition of the survival of the fittest, and, along 
ith it, Hellas!’ To this Mr. Dana replied: ‘Fitness is not bought 
ith a price—it survives; surviving it becomes common, not rare— 
nd time ripens the essence of its fitness, not by giving it age, but by 
aily making it in some aspect new.’ 


RT AND INDUSTRY 


“Mr. Dana’s interest in art went far beyond the conventional col- 
ector’s interest in painting and sculpture as museum pieces. He felt 
hat the emphasis upon art as separate from man’s daily work was 
nother of the ways that life has been split up and fractured in the 
industrial period. The transition from the free craftsman of the 
handicraft era to the machine tender of the industrial age disturbed 
im deeply. 

“But he was a doer and not a viewer-with-alarm. In his attitude 
toward craftsmanship he was in the tradition of Ruskin and Wil- 
liam Morris, but he whole-heartedly accepted the machine. He came 
from a Vermont village that in his youth retained a good deal of 
the handicraft tradition of New England, and was himself as much 
a tool user as he was man of books. It seemed to him that the 
eraftsman’s manual discipline was quite as important as the mental 
discipline of the classics, and he saw a great need to stress ‘think- 
ing with the hands’ because of the overwhelming wordman’s bias 
in our educational methods. In Springfield he had gathered together 
‘a collection of products of the artist-artisan to bid us, as Morris 
would say, ‘find pleasure in the things we must perforce use.’ He 
stirred up interest in the handicrafts and invited Elbert Hubbard 
to come to Springfield to discuss the work of the Roycrofters, and 
worked unceasingly to interest manufacturers in producing better- 
designed articles of everyday use. 


“Tn the first decade of this century the relation of art to industry 
began to be a subject of a considerable interest in the American 
museum world. Aside from Mr. Dana and Henry W. Kent, secretary 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and its director of educational 
activities, who was one of the pioneers in the field, most of the in- 
terest was among the staffs of natural history museums. Clark Wiss- 
ler and Charles A. Mead at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, and Stewart Culin and Herbert B. Tschudy at 
the Brooklyn Museum were doing work which later became the 
basis for a very intelligent use of ethnological sources by designers 
and manufacturers, mainly through the efforts of M. D. C. Craw- 
ford of the Fairchild Publications. Among these American museum 
pioneers of industrial design Mr. Dana was the earliest, and the one 
whose ideas seem most in harmony with contemporary ideas on the 
subject. The modern factory, he thought, through a union of art 
and science, might well become one of the great media of art expres- 
sion, perhaps the greatest. He documented this conviction in a 
series of industrial art exhibitions. The first of these, aside from 
small library displays in Newark and Springfield, was the German 
Werkbund show at the Newark Museum in 1912. 


“The Werkbund show in Newark was in many ways a forerunner 
of the Armory show, which was held a year later in New York. It 
introduced to America the most advanced European tendencies in 
craftsmanship and industrial design, already stirred by the same 
forces which had stirred the Fauves and the Cubists. The Werk- 
bund was a modern development on the ideas of William Morris. 
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Junior Museum Workshop, Newark Museum. 


It was an association founded by Hermann Muthesius in 1907 tog 
bring the artist, the designer and the craftsman into collaboratio : 
with industry and trade. Among the young leaders of the Werk-: 
bund at the time of the Newark exhibition was Walter Gropius, 
now chairman of the department of architecture at Harvard Uni 
versity, and then as now concerned with the problem of the arts off 
design in an industrial society. The Werkbund exhibition was thes 
first showing in this country of the tendencies which later led to thes 
organization of the Bauhaus, of which Gropius became the head.! 
It created a great stir in the country. The Metropolitan Museum 
refused it, after its showing in Newark, but it was later shown ati 
the National Arts Club in New York, the Carnegie Institute in Pitts 
burgh, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
the John Herron Art Institute at Indianapolis, and the City Arti 
Museum of St. Louis. 


“The Newark Museum followed up the Werkbund show with ag 
series of local industrial art exhibitions. The first of these was ‘News 
Jersey Clay Products,’ which ran from February 1 to March 20,} 
1915. It showed the work of New Jersey ceramic craftsmen and de- 
signers from the early kilns of 1685 to the contemporary commerciall 
producers, stressing the art and craftsmanship in the making of pot-: 
tery and porcelain. This was followed by the Textile exhibition off 
1916 and by exhibitions of the work of Newark’s jewelry firms, hard-| 
ware and leather makers, manufacturers of floor coverings, wall-: 
paper, housewares, and other local producers; and by a series off 
small displays of well-designed objects bought in five and ten cent/ 
stores. What Mr. Dana was after in all these exhibitions was the 
lighting up of the design potential of the factories in his town and| 
the training of people to see them as creators of a ‘variety of vivid| 
values.’ In everything the Newark Museum did, even in its printing 
and posters, he thought of the possible influence on good design in 
the making of articles of everyday use. 


| 

“GOOD NEIGHBOR” EXHIBITIONS | 
“The Newark Museum continued to show the work of contem- 
porary artists, well-designed articles of everyday use, the folk arts 
of the peoples that made up the City of Newark, the arts of Europe 
and the Orient, and exhibits depicting the life of a people. Impor- 
tant in the last category were the Colombian exhibition of 1918, a 
show depicting the natural and economic resources of Colombia, 
its culture and the life of its people. Another was ‘China: The Land 
and the People’ of 1923, ‘an exhibition planned to show the richness 
of China’s civilization; the industry, vigor and intelligence of her 
people; and by a fuller understanding to promote friendly relations 
with our neighbor in the Far East.’ Another exhibition of this type 
was “Tibet: The Land and the People.’ The Theaters of War exhi- 
bitions of 1942-44 are small scale illustrations of these earlier ex- 
hibitions. One interesting feature of these early shows was that 
after they were over, much of the material was used by the Lending 
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epartment to carry on its work in the public schools. Material 
om all these shows is still circulating through the Newark school 
ystem, and is currently in great demand because of interest stimu- 
ated by the war in the Far East and the good neighbor policy in 
atin America. The material also is constantly in use by hobby 
roups in the Junior Museum and in the Arts Workshop. 


OME EARLY PURCHASES 


~An important part of the Museum’s influence was its purchase 
olicy and its active interest in contemporary expression. Within its 
estricted means it has bought the work of living American artists 
onsistently from its beginning in 1909 to the present day. Its pur- 
hases and even more its good will. appreciation and encourage- 
ent were important factors in maintaining the high morale of 
American art in a difficult period. The Newark Museum was never 
ealthy. Its operating budget in 1909 was under $5.000. scarcely 
nough to pay the small staff, prepare the rooms in the Public Li- 
rary for museum purposes, and to buy very badly needed equip- 
ent. Yet the museum was able to buy out of that small budget 
ree paintings. One of these was by a member of The Eight, Ernest 
awson’s Harlem River. The others were a landscape by Bruce 
rane and a marine by William Ritschel. 

“The museum began buying works of art as soon as it began buy- 
mg furniture for its galleries. The first purchases, according to the 
museum report, were ‘exhibition cases, nine paintings, some ex- 
mples of the best American pottery, medals by American and 
rench sculptors, and a few bronzes.’ Most of these purchases, ex- 
ept the three mentioned above which were bought from budget, 
ame through gifts and special bequests. These included an 
Driental collection bought by the City of Newark. The most im- 
portant single gift was that of the science collections of Dr. Wil- 
iam S. Disbrow. Since that time the museum has continued to buy 
he work of American artists, adding to its collections year after 
year as its funds permitted. Since Mr. Dana’s death in 1929, Miss 
Winser has continued his liberal policies. Two important exhibi- 
ions in the first years of Miss Winser’s administration were 
American Primitives’ in 1930 and ‘American Folk Sculpture’ in 
931, the first large museum exhibitions devoted to this material. 
rom these were purchased the bulk of the Museum’s folk art col- 
ection. 


“In purchases made from its own funds, the Museum majored in 
ontemporary American art. It did not devote itself to American 
art exclusively. There has never been anything chauvinistic about 
ts program, but it has believed in beginning with artists of its own 
ime and place before looking elsewhere: In art, as in other things, 
ohn Cotton Dana was interested in individuality, in the rich diver- 
sity of unique personal life which is developed in a democracy.” 


Annual Junior Museum Pageant, 1943, Newark Museum. 
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WILLIAM WILLIAMS 


(Continued from page 246) 


We next hear of Williams on January 13, 1763, when he adver- 
tised in the PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL and WEEKLY ADVERTISER that 
he had just returned from the West Indies and was residing “in 
Loxley’s Court, at the Sign of Hogarth’s Head, his former place of 
Residence where he intended to carry on his Business vix [sic] 
Painting in General. Also an Evening School for the Instruction of 
Polite Youth, in the different branches of Drawing, and to sound 
the Hautboy, German and common Flutes . . .” In the same year 
Williams, on seeing a self-portrait sent home by West from abroad, 
wrote for his former pupil “a complimentary copy of verses in which 
he was pleased to compliment me very highly.” We have now learnt 
that Williams was a painter and a novelist, a theatrical backer, a 
teacher and a musician, and that he wrote verses. 

Six years later we find Williams settled in New York on Batteaux 
Street; perhaps to please the old Dutch families, he was using as a 
trade sign not Hogarth’s but Rembrandt’s head. In the NEW YORK 
GAZETTE and WEEKLY MERCURY he advertised on May 8, 1769, that 
he “undertakes painting in general, viz., History, Portraiture, land- | 
skip, sign painting, lettering, gilding and stewing smalt [a method 
for coloring substances a cobalt blue]. N. B. He cleans, repairs, 
and varnishes old pictures and teaches the art of drawing . . .” A 
painter in those days had to put his hand to many things to make a. 
living. 

The earliest clue we have to the appearance of his paintings is 
an engraving by Henry Dawkins after a lost portrait of Benjamin. 
Lay, presumably executed within a few years of Lay’s death in 
1759. Of actual portrait canvases seven have been found, dated | 
between 1766 and 1775. Since each new one that is uncovered re-| 
veals new departures in style and conception, it becomes increas- | 
ingly probable that Williams was the most versatile of our Colonial} 
painters. The two canvases discovered within the last year, for in-’ 
stance, are both conversation pieces containing four figures against 
elaborate landscape backgrounds which are said to be actual scenes. 
of old New York. 

Williams’ pictures have a gentle charm, a high-spirited naiveté 
that reminds us of the character he drew for his literary hero, Pen- 
rose. The style is a delightful straining of the conventional English | 
portrait medium through a mind neither conventional nor sophis-. 
ticated. The man who wrote an early romantic novel shows in his) 
paintings a further leaning towards the romantic movement then 
in its infancy. To the classicists of the period, the middle ages were. 
a time of regrettable darkness, but a few advanced spirits like 
Horace Walpole were getting a most unclassical thrill from medi-| 
eval remains and the ghosts that haunted them. The so-called) 
“Gothic movement” is said to have been initiated by Walpole’s’ 
book, “The Castle of Otranto,” which was not published till 1764; | 
in the late 1740’s West, under Williams’ influence, was painting 
castles. And in two of his surviving portraits Williams places his. 
American sitters in romantic landscapes containing medieval re- | 
mains. 

The question of how far Williams influenced West is important | 
because of West’s subsequent influence on several generations of 
American painters. We are handicapped in giving an answer by the. 
fact that all of Williams’ known canvases date some 25 years after 
his meeting with West. Let us, however, take the castle as Williams’ 
trade mark. Not only is West’s earliest known picture peppered with 
castles of every description, but his American masterpiece, the por- 
trait of Thomas Mifflin he painted just before he sailed for Europe 
in 1759, also boasts a castle. Other influences had admittedly 
swayed West in the meanwhile, but something of Williams re- 
mained. Perhaps it was not chance that when West described his 
American career to John Galt, the only painter he mentioned as 
having molded him was William Williams. 

In 1775 Williams was painting in America; by 1780 he must 
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ave been in London since he posed for one of the figures in the 
oat in West’s famous composition The Battle of La Hogue, ex- 
ibited that year. He told his former pupil he was collecting prints 
nd “heads of painters.” When Williams failed to pay his accus- 
fomed calls West learnt that, “as he was very poor and had almost 
ost his eyesight,” he had gone to Bristol to claim some provision he 
ifelt that he was entitled to there. It must have been on this journey 
hat he begged from Thomas Eagles. 
Williams must have died about 1790, when he was about 80 years 
Id. His estate contained three portraits: one each of two former 
Wives and a self-portrait he had painted while in the almshouse. 
ohn Eagles description of the self-portrait makes us smile when 
e remember that Williams trade sign in Philadelphia was “Ho- 
arth’s Head,” for Eagles insists that Williams himself resembled 
ogarth, although his eyes were not so large, his nose not quite so 
curt, and his expression not so combative but “mild, enquiring, ex- 
perienced, and meditative upon experience.” The English gentle- 
fman found in both the artist and his picture a lack of “polish.” Of 
the painting he wrote, “It is not ideal, but a commonplace portrait 
jof one whom at first most people would call a commonplace man.” 
Yet he believed the picture would attract attention in any gallery. 
| Clearly, what we know about William Williams is small com- 
pared with what remains to be discovered. If the new facts which 
scholarship will undoubtedly turn up are as exciting as the scraps 
we have identified so far, Williams may well prove to be a highly 
significant figure in the story of our Colonial culture. 


SOURCES 
In neither edition of the “Journal” is any author’s name given, al- 
though both contain an “advertisement” signed by John Eagles and telling 
Jabout Williams and West. The editions are: “The Journal of Llewellin 
}Penrose, a Seaman,” 4 vols., Lond., John Murray, and Edin., William 
Blackwood, 1815. Same title, 1 vol., Lond., Taylor and Hessey, 1825. 
John Eagles gave further details about Williams and the origin of the 
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manuscript in “The Beggar’s Legacy,” in BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | 
LXXVII, 1855, pp. 251-72. The account was reprinted in Eagles, John, 


“Essays Contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine,” Edin. and Lond., Wil-) 


liam Blackwood, 1857, pp. 457-502. 


Recent discussions of the identity of Williams and Penrose are to be | 


found in Whitley, William T., 
and 


1700-1799,” Lond. and Bost., Medici Soc., 1928, vol. 1, pp. 93-4; 
Flexner, James Thomas, “America’s Old Masters,” N. Y., Viking, 1939, 
pp. 30-3, 35-6. 


William Sawitzky has discussed Williams’ paintings in two excellent | 
articles: “William Williams, First Instructor of Benjamin West,” in) 
ANTIQUES, XXXI, 1937, pp. 240-2; and “Further Light on the Work of | 
William Williams,” in N. Y. HIST. SOC. QUARTERLY BULL., XXV, 1941} 
pp. 101-112. For canvases more recently discovered see the files of the - 
Frick Art Reference Library. 
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The New York advertisement is reprinted in Gottesman, Rita Susswein, | 


“The Arts and Crafts in New York,” 1726-1776, N. Y. Hist. Soc., 1938, 


p. 7. The Philadelphia advertisement comes from Prime, Alfred Cox, | 


“The Arts and Crafts in Philadelphia, Maryland, and South Carolina,” 
n. p., Walpole Soc., 1929, vol. 1, p. 13. 

The information about Byron and Poe comes from Hutton, Stanley, 
“Bristol and its Famous Associations,” Bristol, 1907. A review of Pen- 
rose’s “Journal” is to be found in ECCLECTIC REVIEW, V, 1816, pp. 395-8. 


Williams’ theatrical activities are mentioned in Scharf, Thomas J., and 


Westcott, Thompson, “History of Philadelphia,’ Phila., 1884, vol. 2, pp. 
965, 1030. The account of Williams in Dunlap, William, “History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States,” New York, 
1834, seems to be a rewrite of the material in Galt, John, “The Life, 
Studies, and Works of Benjamin West,” Lond., 1820. 
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Can we by the farthest stretch of the imagination suppose that 


the savagery of an enemy on our soil would in any way be abated | 


by the appearance of our American cities as they are today? Hardly. 
For we are too young to have created history which is emotionally 
a part of the history of other cultures, and we are too unbeautiful, 
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iridescent bubble is shattered. In time we may hope that buildings 


themselves become less important, and that cities as a whole become © 
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more. One should be able to say of our cities that they are beautiful 
places in which to live, that the homes of their people, their gardens 
and open spaces are of such singular attraction and beauty that 
not only the inhabitants themselves take pride in maintaining these 
communities, but that the transgressors of peace would hesitate 
before striking at them. Our cities ultimately must demonstrate 
ja way of life which cannot be improved upon either by conquest 
or time. 

Modern American housing is at the merest beginning. It is still 
more of an idea than a way of life. It is still tied up with the 
ideological isms and esthetics. It is still self conscious. It is in a 
sense still alien—no longer alien in the sense of being foreign, but 
rather alien in the sense of not yet being part of the tradition of 
our growth. However, there is hardly a major city in the country 
lacking a large-scale project which incorporates within it some of 
the elements of space and uniform design and improved standards 
of living which in time we hope will move the inhabitants of the 
city to wish for more and better. Irrespective of who is to finance, 
or who is to run, or who is to live in such projects, irrespective of 
whether they are government inspired or inspired by the individual, 
such projects already have changed the appearance of many cities, 
mainly for the better. 

Certainly our cities need designing. Since it is beyond the powers 
of our planning commissions and municipal authorities to redesign 
and repair a city in one great project such as those now being con- 
templated for the rebuilding of Coventry, Plymouth and London, 
we must be satisfied with piecemeal improvements, hoping that, 
project by project, our cities will be repaired and rebuilt. Perhaps 
in the fullness of time and good fortune, and by dint of some 
conscious effort on our part, our citizens will create freely and 
democratically cities which are truly beautiful. May today’s good 


housing design be the ancestor of tomorrow’s good cities. 
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NOVEMBER-DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS IN AMERICA 


All information is supplied by exhibitors 
in response to mailed questionnaires. Dates 
are closing dates unless specified. 


ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gal.: Nov. 20: A New Amer. 
Architecture Emerges; Elements of Construction by Julio 
de Diego. Nov. 13: Cartoons of Presidential Years. Noy. 
24-Dec. 27: Christmas Show: Block Stencils by Charles 
Smith; Small Pictures and Sculp. at Small Prices. 

ALBANY, N. Y. Inst. of His. and Art: Dec, 3: Etchings of 
Albert Sterner; Modern Art, is it Beauty? Dec. 6-30: 
Photos of Art Masterpieces, 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Mus. of His. and Art: Nov.: W. 
Cols.; Henry Gasser Prints; Health Exhibit. Dec.: Ken- 
neth Washburn Ptgs. Health Exhibit; Popular Christmas 
Card Designs. 

ATHENS, O. O. Univ. Gal.: Nov.: Verna Katona Ptgs. Dec.: 
Christmas Show. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Tex.: Novy. 26: Mod. Ady. Art 
(AFA). 

BALTIMORE, MD. Md. Inst.: Nov. 19: Calicolors by 
Amelia Muller. Mus. of Art: Nov. 12: Natl. Serigraph 
Soc. Show. Nov. 14; J. B. Neumann Coll. Nov. 19: Glass 
Thru Time; 19th and 20th Cen. French Ptg. Nov. 17-Dec.: 
Ptgs. from Mus. Coll. Dec.-Jan. 14: Airways to Peace. 
Walters Gal.: Nov. 2-Jan. 2: Gems of the Manuscript 


Coll. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Mus. of Fine Arts, Pub. Lib.: Nov.: 
Ptgs. of our Island Possessions by Guyrah Newkirk. Dec.: 
Natl. Assn. of Women Artists Prints. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Pub. Lib. Art Gal.: Nov.: Chinese 
Art. Dec.: Birmingham Camera Club. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. Art Dept., Ill. Wesleyan Univ.: 
Nov. 15-30: Kenneth B. Loomis Oils. Nov. 30-Dec.: Stu- 
dent Rental Prints. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. 4rt Center, Ind. Univ.: Nov.: 
Significant Amer. Painters. Dec.: Silk Screen Prints. 
BOSTON, MASS. Doll and Richards: Nov. 11: Brian True- 
love W. Cols. Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Thomas Eakins Ptgs. Dec. 

4-23: Andrew Wyeth W. Cols. 

Guild of Boston Artists: Nov. 10: Frederick E. Wallace 
Portraits Nov. 13-25: Frank W. Benson Ptgs. Nov. 27- 
Dec. 9: Pastels of Flowers by Laura Coombs Hills. 
Dec. 11-23: Small ptgs. by Guild Members. 

Inst. of Modern Art: Nov. 11: La Vie Francaise—Bonnard 
and Vuillard. Nov. 15-Dec. 10: Members’ Show. Dec. 15- 
Jan. 10: Modern Architecture. 

Print Dept. Public Lib.: Noy.: John W. Winkler Etchings 
and Drypoints. Dec.: Charles H. Woodbury. 

BOZEMAN, MONT. Mont. State College: Nov.: Ptgs. by 
Silber Peterson Hannon. Dec. 15: Ancient Coverlets. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Gal.: Nov. 26: Patteran W. 
Cols., Oils, Sculp. Dec. 27: Useful Art Obj. under $10. 
Dec. 3-27: Buffalo Soc. of Artists Small Ptgs. Dec. 6-31: 
20th Cent. French Ptgs. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Mus., Harvard Univ.: Nov.: 
Additions to Print Coll. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Gal., Univ. of N. C.: 
Nov. 22: Brazil Builds. Nov. 24-Dec. 7: Mexican Illus., 
Posters and Books. Dec. 10-31: 8th Annual N. C. Artists. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Mus.: Nov. 22: Amer. Contemp. 
Art; N. C. Landscapes by Rudolf Ingerle. Nov. 27: Roy 
Martell Mason W. Cols.; Popular Photography. Dec. 27: 
Hobart Nichols. Dec. 30: Madonnas; Look at Your 
Neighbor. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Inst.: Nov. 16-Jan.: Art of the United 
Nations. Nov.-Jan.: The Artist Transforms Nature. 

Chicago Gal. Assn.: Nov.: Oils, W. Cols. of Richard A. 
Chase, John T. Nolf, Arnold Turtle. Dec.: ‘‘Why Not a 
Painting for Christmas’? Exhib. 

Findlay Gal.: Nov. 13: Eliot O’Hara ‘‘The Hemisphere in 
W. Col.’’; Oils by Emile Gruppe. Nov, 20: Etchings by 
Modern Masters. Nov. 13-Dec. 9: Hovsep Pushman Ptgs. 
and Prints. Nov. 13-Dec. 23: Julius Delbos W. Cols. 
Novy. 20-Dec. 30: Elyse Lord Etchings. 

Mandel Bros., Club Woman’s Bureau: Nov.: Annual of 
Etchings by Chicago Soc. of Etchers. Dec.: Oils by Mae 
Alshuler; Etchings by Gene Kloss and James Swann; 
W. Cols. by Ruth Van Sickle Ford. 

CINCINNATI, O. Taft Mus.: Nov. 10-Dec. 9: Combined 
Operations—story of invasion tactics. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College: Noy. 25: 12 Con- 
temp. Painters. 

CLEVELAND, O. Little Gal., Cleveland Coll.: Nov. 18: 
Portraits by Natalie E. Grauer. Nov. 20-Dec. 15: W. 
Cols. of S. Pacific by Lt. James Crafts. 

Mus. of Art: Dec. 10: Coll. of Elisabeth Severance Prentiss; 

Islamic Art (AFA) Noy. 15: Life War Art. Dec, 1: Fannie 
Brice Coll. of Children’s Art. Dec. 3: Dutch Little 
Masters. 

Ten Thirty Gal.: Noy. 18: Wray Manning Oils and W. Cols. 
Nov. 20-Dec, 2: Kalman Kubinyi and Doris Hall Ptgs., 
Prints and Enamels. Dec. 4-Dec. 30: Christmas Group 
Show—Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 

CONCORD, N. H. State Lib.: Nov.: Ptgs. by Ellen Quigley. 
Dec.: W. Cols. by MaclIvor Reddie. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. Free Lib.: Nov.: How to See a Build- 
ing (AFA). Dec.: Waterbury-Park Show. 

COSHOCTON, O. Johnson-Humrickhouse Mus.: Nov. 26: 
Modern Amer. Ptg. from Walker Art Center; Ptgs. of 
Madonnas. 

DALLAS, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: Nov. 5-Dec. 5: Otis 
Dozier Ptgs. Nov. 5-Nov. 23: Clemens Jameson One-Man 
Show. Nov. 5-Dec, 12: Dallas Owned Art. Noy. 19-Dec. 6: 
Grace Crockett One-Man Show. Nov. 26-Jan.: 4th Annual 
Texas Print Exhib. Dec. 10-Jan.: Ptgs. of Naval Aviation, 
Nov. 12-Jan.: Texas Artists. 

DAYTON, O. Wright Field Officers’ Club: Nov.: Pets and 
Personages (AFA). 

DENVER, COLO. Art Mus.: Nov.: Texas Panorama (AFA). 

DETROIT, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Nov. 17-Dec. 17: Currier 
and Ives Prints. Nov.-Dec.: Carnegie Exhibit of Appre- 
ciation of the Arts. Nov. 21-Dec, 24: Mich. Artists’ Exhib. 
Dec. 21-Jan.: World of the Romantic Artist. 

ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Acad. Gal.: Nov. 22: Walter Bohl Etch- 
ings. Nov. 26-Dec. 15: Holiday Exhib. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Gal.: Nov.: Angele Watson. Dec.: 
Elmira Artists Exhib. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Pub. Mus.: Nov. 17: Ptgs. by Xavier 
Gonzales. Nov. 5-26: Florence Furst Ptgs. Nov. 18: 60 
Textbooks of the Year. Dec. 26: Joseph Goethe—Sculp, in 
Rare and Exotic Woods. Dec. 3-30: Christmas Exhib, 
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FLINT, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Nov. 12: Alma Bates Evans. 
Nov. 16-Dec.: Print and Drawing Fair. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. drt Mus.: Noy. 5: Esther Jerrard 
Ptgs.: Joseph Goethe Sculp. Dec.: Homer G. Davisson ; 
Pre-War European Ptgs. : 

FREDERICK, MD. Hood College: Nov. 12: Silk Screen 
Prints of Canadian Landscape (AFA). _ 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman’s College, Univ. of N. C.: 
Nov. 21: Goya Etchings; Lithographs by Daumier. Dec. 
5-20: Ptgs. from Latin America. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum: Nov. 27: Fed- 
eration of Modern Ptgs. and Sculptors. Dec. 5-24: 7th 
Exhib. of Connecticut Color and Gouache. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, Acad. of Arts: Nov. 7-19: 2nd 
Annual Craft Exhib. Nov. 21-Dec. 3: Local Artists Non- 
Jury. Noy. 2-26: Local Printmakers Exhib. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Mus. of Fine Arts: Nov. 26: 6th Tex. 
General Exhib. Dec. 3-17: Ptgs. by Leon Kroll. 

IOWA CITY, IOWA. Univ. of Iowa, Dept. of Art: Dec. 
25: Oils, W. Cols. and Dwgs. by Kokoschka. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. William Rockhill Nelson Gal.: Nov. 
1-Dec. 7: Chinese Fair. Dec. 10-Jan. 1: Missouri Artists. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Inst. of Arts: Nov. 6-25: Ptgs. by 
Ulfert Wilke. Dec. 3-Dec. 30: Kalamazoo Artists Annual. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Mus., Univ. of Kansas: Nov. 
28: Regional Exhib. of W. Cols. Nov.-Dec. 30: Old Cover- 
lets. Dec. 1-28: Modern Advertising Art (AFA). 

LINCOLN, NEB. Univ. of Neb. Art. Gal.: Nov.: 
Church Oils and W. Cols. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Speed Mem. Mus.: Nov. 23: Retrospec- 
tive Exhib. of W. Cols. and Oils by Charles Burchfield 
(AFA). 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Fisher Gal., Univ. of South. Calif.: 
Indef.: Early 19th Cent. Amer. Ptgs. 

Stendahl Gal.: Nov. 18: Don Teague W. Cols. Nov. 15-30: 
Mexican Contemp. Artists. Dec. 1-16: Ptgs. by Frank Her- 
mann. Dec. 18-30: Abstractions by Audrey Skaling. 

County Mus.: Nov. 26: Women Painters of the West. Dec. 
3: Clarence. Hinkle. Dec. 31: Francis de Erdely. 

LOWELL, MASS. Whistler's Birthplace: Nov.: 
Dec.: Artists of New York City. 

MADISON, WIS. Wis. Union Gal.: Nov. 27: 11th Annual 
Salon of Art. Noy. 29-Dec. 18: Woodblock Color Prints of 
Louis Schanker. Dec. 20-Jan. 9: Russian Ikons. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gal.: Nov.: W. Cols. by 
Cleveland Artists; Isabel Bishop Drwgs. and Prints; 
Plaids and Tartans of Scotch Clans. Dec.: Alice R. 
Edmiston Monotypes; Guyrah Newkirk Oils; Ceramics by 
Esteban Soriano. Ptgs. by Sarkis Katchadourian. 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Mus.: Nov. 9th Annual for 
Northeastern Ohio. Dec.: Philadelphia Plastic Club Travel. 
Exhib.; Ontario Soc. Silk Screen Prints. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Mem. Gal.: Nov. 15: William 
Hollingsworth Mem.; Recent Gifts. Nov. 17-29: Bird 
Prints. Dec. 3-25: Amer. Ptgs.; Artists Christmas Bazaar. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Wesleyan Univ.: Nov. 17: Prints 
of Paris. Nov. 18-Jan. 6: Twin Print Reproductions. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Art Inst.: Nov. 12: Wilmanns Mem. 
Purchase Exhib. Nov. 9-Dec. 10: 5th Annual Amer. Exhib.; 
Winifred Phillips. Lillian Garrett. Dec. 14-Jan.: Look at 
Your Neighbor; What is a Building (AFA); Worcester 
Artists Group. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Inst. of Arts.: Nov. 12: Thomas 
Eakins Centennial Exhib. Nov. 10-Dec. 10: 30th Annual 
Local Artists, Dec. 2-31: Annual Camera Club. 

Walker Art Center: Nov. 15: Planning the Modern House. 
Nov. 23-Dec.: Le Corbusier Ptgs. and Architecture (AFA). 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Mus.: Nov. 26: 14th 
Annual N. J. State Exhib. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Gal.: Nov. 29: Amer. Ptg. 
Today, Dec.: 16th Annual Muskegon Stamp Club. 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gal.: Nov. 1: Coal Bill 
Auction—Members’ Work. Nov. 6-18: Willard MacGregor 
One-Man Show. Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Frank Blasingame One- 
Man Show. Dec. 4-23: Christmas Festival. 

Rabin and Krueger Gal.: Nov.: Group Exhib. Dec. Henry 
Gasser W. Cols. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Mus.: Nov. 3-27: 
Cleveland Oil Painters; Amer. Color Print Soc.; Neighbor- 
hood Planning. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Mus.: Nov. 19: The 
Great Abstractionists, Nov. 5-26: Look at Your Neighbor- 
hood; Carl Benton Compton; Alexandrovich Ptgs. Dec.: 
New Orleans Art League. Small Pennell Print Group 
(AFA). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Amer. Brit. Art Cen.. 44 W. 56: Nov. 
17: Sculp. by Stuart Benson. Nov. 19-Dec. 2: Maxim 
Kopf Ptgs. Dec. 4-Dec. 23: Ptgs. by Art Students of 
Local 22, Internatl. Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Argent, 42 W. 57: Nov. 6-18: Sidnee Livingston Ptgs.; W. 
Cols. by Dixie Cooley. Nov. 20-Dec. 2: New York Soc. 
of Craftsmen. Dec. 5-23: Christmas Selling Exhib. of 
Works Under $50. 

Assoc. Amer. Artists, 711 Fifth: Nov. 11: Joseph Floch 
Ptgs. Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Ernest Fiene Ptgs. Dec. 4-Dec. 30: 
Frank Kleinholz. 

Babcock, 38 E. 57: Nov. 18: Jefferson Tester. Nov. 20-Dec. 
9: Ptgs. by Revington Arthur. Dec. 11-Jan. 5: Small 
Ptgs. by Amer. Artists. 

Bignou, Nov. 18: Ptgs. 
French Ptgs. 

Buchholz, 32 E. 57: Nov. 25: The Blue Four—Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Kandinsky, Klee. Nov. 28-Dec. 23: Alex. 
Calder. 

Brooklyn Mus., Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn: Noy.: Modern 
Dutch Prints; Recent Photo Accessions. Noy. 12: Oil in 
W. Col.: Dehn, Marsh, Fredenthal, Sheets. Noy. 19: 
1944 Exhib. of Photo Soc. of America. Dec. 10: Mod. 
Dutch Architecture (photos). Noy. 8-Jan.: European 
Ptgs. from the Mus. Coll. Dec. 7-Jan.: Ptgs. by Children. 
Dec. 14-Feb.: Chinese Ceramics. 

Collectors of Amer. Art, 106 E. 57: Nov. 6-24; Three W. 
Colorists. Dec, 3-15: Ptgs. and Sculp. for Distribution to 
Members. 

Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57: Noy. 1-24: Group Exhib. Nov. 
13-Dec. 1: Carl W. Thwaites Ptgs. Dec. 2-Dec. 29: Ptgs. 
for Christmas Gifts. 

Douthitt, 9 E, 57: Nov.: Animal Life of the Tanganyika 
Territory, E. Africa. Dec.: Show for Chinese Relief. 

Paul Drey, 11 E. 57: Oct, 1-Dec. 31: Ptgs. from 14th Cent. 
to 20th Cent. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Kelekian. 

Durlacher, 11 E. 57: Nov.: 8th Annual of Old Master Draw- 
ings. Dec.: Kurt Seligmann. 


Howard 


Prints. 


by Janice Biala. Noy, 20-Dec.: 


rolier Club, 47 E. 60: Noy. 11: Modern French Prints. 
ae 24-Dec. 10: Venetian Books before 1800. 
Arthur H. Harlow, 42 E. 57: Nov. 18: Fine Prints from the 
16th to 20th Cen. I ’ 
Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54: Indef. Classical and Renaissance 
Art. , 
Kleeman, 65 E. 57: Nov.: Modigliani and Pascin. - : . 
Kennedy and Co., 785 Fifth: Nov.-Dec.: Hudson River in 
Ptgs., Prints and W. Cols.; Contemp. Amer. Prints. 
M. Knoedler, 14 E. 57: Noy. 4: Anne Goldthwaite Mem, 
Exhib. ‘ 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth: Nov. 11: Contemp. Amer. Drwgs. Nov. 
13-Dec. 2: Maurice Prendergast Ptgs. and W. Cols. 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57: Nov. 4: Felicia Meyer. Nov. 14-Dec. 2: 
Ptgs. and W. Cols. of Aleutians by Ogden M. Pleissner. 
Pierre Matisse, 41 E. 57: Nov.: Marc Chagall Ptgs. and 
Gouaches. : : 
Metropolitan, Fifth and 82nd, Dec. 3: Portrait of America. 
Nov.-Dec.: Great Rugs of the Orient; Enameled Islamic 
Glass; Peasant and Traditional Costumes. Indef.: Euro- | 
pean Textiles; Greek Ptg.; Prints by Four Masters | 


the Renaissance. Cloisters: Nov. 23: Noble Sport ¢) 
Falconry. i 
Milch, 108 W. 57: Nov. 11: Harry Hering Ptgs. Noy. 13- . 
Dec. 2: Hodson Pittman Ptgs. | 


Morgan Lib., 29 E. 36: Oct. 9-Dec. 9: Autograph Manu- 
scripts of American Authors. , 
Morton, 222 W. 59: Nov. 11: Mildred Peabody Oils and 
Embroidered Hangings. Nov. 13-25: James Brockway W. | 
ols. ; 
ioc of City of N. Y., Fifth and 103rd: Nov. 14: Cartoons | 
by Rollin Kirby—‘‘New York Between Two Wars’’; Drwegs. ! 
by Esther Goetz ‘Painting the Town’’. Nov.-Dec.: The ; 
Last Three Decades of Fashion in New York—1915-1945; } 
The Sotherns, and Julia Mallowe. ; 
Mus. of Mod. Art, 11 W. 53: Nov. 19: Soviet Children’s | 
Art. Nov. 12: American Battle Painting—1776-1918.' Nov. | 
5: Jacob Lawrence Ptgs. Nov.-Dec.: Lyonel Feininger; - 
. 
} 


Marsden Hartley. Nov. 29-Dec.: Problems of Clothing. | 
Dec.: Children’s Holiday Circus. $ 

Mus. of Non-Obj. Ptg., 24 E. 54: Indef.: Loan Exhib. } 

Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth: Nov. 10-Dec. 5: Soc. of | 
Amer. Etchers. Dec.-Jan.: Ist Annual of Drwgs.; 34d | 
Annual Merchant Seamen. } 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., 170 C. Pk. W.: Nov.-Dec.: The World of | 
Washington Irving. Nov. 26: Allied Artists of America | 
3lst Annual. Dec.: Knickerbocker New York—from Dutch | 
Colonial Period to Civil War. 

Perls, 32 E. 58: Nov. 6-Dec. 2: Chet La More. Dec. 4-30: : 
8th Annual Holiday Exhib. 

Nierendorf, 53 E. 57: Nov. 18: Masters of the 20th Cen. . 
Nov.-Dec.: European and American Pioneers in 20th Cent. | 
Art. 

Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: Nov. 18: Pat Phillips. Nov. 20-Dee. | 
9: De Hirsh Margolies. Dec. 11-Dec. 30: Byron Browne. - 

Riverside, 310 Riverside Dr.: Noy. 5-Dec. 15: Assoc. Artists | 
of N. J. 

Rosenberg, 16 E. 57: Nov. 4: Group show: Milton Avery, | 
Marsden Hartley, Abraham Rattner, Max Weber. Nov. | 
6-Dec. 2: Matisse, Braque, Picasso. Dec. 4-Dec. 30: Mars- — 
den Hartley. | 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57: Oct. 26-Nov. 18: Kaethe ) 
Kollwitz. Nov. 23-Dec. 23: Grandma Moses. 

Schneider-Gabriel, 67 E. 57: Indef. Amer.eand French Ptgs. | 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 E. 57: Indef. 19th Cen. French Ptgs. | 

E. and A. Silberman, 32 E. 57: Perm.: Ptgs. by Old and | 
Modern Masters; Early Objects of Art. 

Staten Island Mus., 75 Stuyvesant Place: Noy.: Wigand 
Memorial Exhib. Dec.: Frederic W. Cols. 

Weyhe Gal., 794 Lexington: Nov. 15-Dec. 9; Albert Urban. 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64: Nov. 18: Eugene Delacroix. Nov. 4: 
Help Posters by European Artists. Nov.-Dec.: Sculp. by 
Haseltine. Dec.: French Primitives. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Mus.: Nov. 9% 
Hogarth. 

NORFOLK, VA. Mus. of Arts and Sciences: Nov. 26: 17th 
and 18th Cen. Chinese Ptgs. Nov. 12-Dec. 3: Work by 
Pupils of Parsons School of Design. Dec. 17-Jan.: Jean 
Jacob Wells Oils. 

NORWICH, CONN. Slater Mem. Mus.: Noy. 20: Contrasts. 
Noy. 27-Dec. 10: Ships for Victory—from Kaiser Ship- 
yards at Portland, Ore. 

OBERLIN, O. Allen Mem. Art Mus.: Nov. 3: Blitzed Ar- 
chitecture of Britain. Nov. 10-30: Shakespeare Exhib. Dec. 
1-20: Oils by Mrs. Maurice Kessler; Disney Animated 
Drawings. | 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, School of Fine Arts: Nov. 
5: orig. 16th-17th Cen. Dutch Prints. Nov. 6-27: Orig. 
Italian Chiarascuro Woodblock Prints. Nov. 27-Dec. 22: 
Orig. Hand Colored Gothic 15th-16th Cen. Woodcuts. 

OMAHA, NEB. Soc. of Lib. Arts, Joslyn Mem.: Noyv.: 
Australian Art; Undersea Ptgs. by Lucie Palmer; Colored 
woodcuts, etchings and engravings. Nov. 29-Dec.: 1944 Six 
States Exhib. Dec. 1-22: Ancestral Sources of Modern Ptg. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Pub. Mus.: Nov.: Oils by Edith Abbott, 
Dec.: Currier and Ives Originals, 

OXFORD, MISS. Mary Buie Mus.: Nov. 15: Alabama W. 
Cols. Louisiana Flowers by Pauline Wright Nichols. Nov. 
15-30: La. State Univ. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Noy. 6-27: 
Orig. Drwgs. and Cartoons by Cyrus Hungerford Nov. 6-27: 
Group of Latin-American Prints. 4 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Amer. Swedish Hist. Mus.: Nov.: 
Coll. of 24 Oils by John F. Carlson. 

Pa. Acad. of Fine Arts: Noy.-Dec.: 42nd Annual W. Col. 
and Print Exhib. 

Art Alliance: Nov. 12: Oils by Eastman Johnson; W. Cols. 
by Jessie Ayers, Elizabeth Colt, Nat Koffman, Milton 
Weiner; Miniature Rooms by Herman Abrams. Noy. 24: 
W. Cols. by Catharine Klepper Roberts. Nov. 26: Oils 
and Drwgs. by Furman Joseph Finck; Stradavari Mem. 
Exhib, Nov. 14-Dec. 10-Oils by Sidney Laufman. Noy. 28- 
Dec, 17: Illus. by Rojankovsky; Oils by Luigi Lucioni. 
Nov, 28-Dec. 31: Color Prints. s s 

Mus. of Art: Nov. 9: Alfired Stieglitz. Nov. 11-Dec. 10: Two 
Great Mexicans—Velasco and Posada. Dec. 7: American 
Counterpoint. Nov. 29: The Film Today. Dec. 20—Feb.; 
Dutch Landseape Prints, ¢ 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Inst., Dept. of Fine Arts 
Dec. 10: Painting in the U. S., 1944. Oct. 12-Dec. 31: 
Current Amer. Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Fordyce Macrae Oils. 
Mus. Camera Club. 


Berkshire Mus.: Nov. 30: Emma 
Dec, 30: Salon of the Berkshire 


NOVEM BE! 


RTLAND, ORE. 4rt Mus.: Nov. 26: 2nd Annual of 
ork by Merchant Seamen (AFA), 

GHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College: Nov.: Ptgs. by 
ugene Berman. Noy. 1-22: Cuttoli Tapestries. Nov. 27- 
ec. 18: Mystery in Paint; Variety in Abstraction, 
OVIDENCE, R. I. Mus. of Art: Nov.-Dec.: ‘Yankee 
things’? Dec. 15-Jan.: R. I. Federation of Camera Clubs; 
hotos by David Hill and Robert Adamson. 

INE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Mus. of Fine Arts: 
oy.: Florida Gulf Coast Painters. Dec.: 
makers; Gouaches by Everett C. McNear. 

EIGH, N. C. State Art Assn.: Nov. 27: Ptgs. 
rwgs. by Claude Howell. Dec. 6-27: American Ptgs. 
ADING, PA. Pub. Mus. and Gal.: Nov. 26: 17th Local 

hib. of the Artists of Reading and Vicinity. 

HMOND, VA. Va. Mus. of Fine Arts: Nov. 12: Ptgs. 
ty Dorothy Scott. Nov. 12-Dec. 17: Russian Art. Dec. 
-Jan.: Portraits by Gilbert Stuart. 

(CHESTER, N. Y. Mem. Art Gal.: Nov. 10-Dec. 3: The 

ight; The Arts of Therapy; Coll. of Laces. Dec. 8-31: 
urors’ Show: Merrill Bailey; Carol Hardenbrook, Carmen 
eck and Zoute; Photos by Rochester Camera Club; W. 
ols. by Carol Hardenbrook; New Ptgs. 
del Mem. Lib.: Nov. 26: Pennell Print Compet (AFA). 
CKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Assn.: Nov. 16-Dec. 3: 
ew Names in Art; Advertising Art Show. Dec. 4-Jan. 7: 
self-juried w. col. show.; Young Artists Show.; W. Cols. 

LaForee Bailey. 
INT LOUIS, MO. City Art Mus.: Dec. 3-26: Burchfield 
em. Exhib. (AFA). 
INT PAUL, MINN. St. Paul Gal. and School of Art: 
Dec. 3-26: The Beauty of Greece (AFA). 
N ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Mem. Mus.: 
emp. Amer. Ptgs. Dec. 10-Jan.: Sixth 
xhib. 
IN DIEGO, CALIF. Soc. of Fine 
allery Opening. 
N*FRANCISCO, CALIF. Legion of Honor: Dec. 3-31: 
anadian Art (AFA). 
NTA BARBARA, CALIF. Mus. of Art: Nov. 1-Dec. 1: 
thinese Sculp. Dec. 1-31: Ptgs. by Charlotte Berend; W. 
ols. by Vance Kirkwood. 
ATTLE, WASH. Henry Gal., Univ. of Wash.: Nov. 
3-Dec. 4: Ptgs. by Rivera, Orozco and Siqueiros; Graphic 
Art of Mexico and Argentina. 
ATTLE, WASH. Art Mus.: Nov. 
Ptg. in America; Ptgs. by Morris Graves; 
ogging Photos Dec. 7-Jan.: Merchant 


Prairie Print- 


and 


Noy. 5-30: Con- 
Texas General 


4rts Gal.: Dec.: New 


9-Dec. 3: Romantic 
Berenice Abbott 
Seamen Ptgs. 


AFA); Ptgs. by Wong Chi-Yuen; Mexican Religious 
olk Art. 

RINGFIELD, ILL. Iii. State Mus.: Nov. 4-Dec. 29: 
Broun County Indiana Artists. Nov.: Ceramics Newcomb 


otters Guild. 

RINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Gal.: 
ov.: Self Taught Painters; P. S. A. 100 Print Salon. 
Dec. 17: Artists’ Guild Members Exhib. 

RINGFIELD, MO. Art Mus.: Nov.: Springfield Artists. 
Dec.; Cartoons by Charles Werner. 

RATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College: Nov. 6: 
ROth Cen. Drwgs. Nov. 10-Dec. 1: Wood Block Prints in 
olor. Dec. 5-21: Brazil Builds. 

FRACUSE, N. Y. Mus. of Fine Arts: Nov. 5-27: Tomor- 
ow’s Needlework. Nov. 1-15: Bennington Camera Club, Vt. 
‘oy. 4-Dec. 18: Antique Musical Instruments: Dec. 1-26: 
Amer. W. Col. Soc. Dec. 1-Jan.: Russian Icons. Dec. 
18-31: Niagara Photographic Society. 


THE DOWNTOWN 
GALLERY 


LEWANDOWSKI 
MORRIS 

PIPPIN 
SCHMIDT 
SHAHN 
SHEELER 
SIPORIN 
SPENCER 


BENNETT 
BREININ 
CRAWFORD 
DAVIS 
FREDENTHAL 
GUGLIELMI 
KARFIOL 
KUNIYOSHI 
LAWRENCE 
LEVI 

LEVINE 


STEIG 
TAM 


ZORACH 


43 EAST 51st STREET 


: Recent Paintings 


REVINGTON 


ARTHU 


Nov. 20—Dec. 9 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


8 EAST 57th STREET 


TOPEKA, KAN. Mulvane Art Mus.: Nov. 27: Compet. 
Victory Posters; Orig. lus. for Children’s Books. Dec. 
1-27: Contemp. Amer. Ptgs. 

TRENTON, N. J. State Mus.: 
River Artists. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. Art Dept., Univ. of Ala.: Nov.: Nura 
Lithographs; Shaw Finger Ptg. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. Corcoran 
and Students Sales Exhib. 

David Porter Gal.: Nov. 17: 
Dec. 8: Ptgs. by 
Folk Art. 

Phillips Mem. Gal.: Nov. 5: Reappearance of Ptgs. Stored 
Away During War. Nov. 5-26: Bernice Cross Ptgs. Dec. 
10-31: Christmas Show of Work by Artists of Washington, 
Baltimore and Vicinity. 

Smithsonian Inst.: Noy. 3-26: 7th Metropolitan State Art 
Contest. Nov. 19: Block Prints by William S. Rice. Nov.: 
Photographs by Eugene Kibbe. 

Whyte Gal.: Nov. 30: Sculp. by Leo Steppat. Dec. 30: Ptgs. 
by Dorothy Dehner. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. Farnsworth Mus.: Nov. 8-22: Murals 
by Sarkis Katchadourian. Nov. 8: Work of Negro Artists. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 12: Wellesley Soc. of Artists. 


Noy. 15-Dec.: Delaware 


Gal.: Nov. 19: Alumni 
Gallery Group Show. Novy. 18- 
E. Worden Day. Dec. 9-31: American 


WICHITA, KAN. Art Assn.: Nov.: Doel Reed Ptgs.; 
Wichita Artist Guild. Dec. 30: 18th Cen. English. Dec. 
20-30: Christmas Creche; Illus. Books for Children. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence 
Contemp. W. Cols. (AFA) Dec. 
Artists, 


Art Mus.: 
1-24: 


Nov. 5-26: 
Oils by Cleveland 


WORCESTER, MASS. Art Museum: Nov. 16-Dec. 17: 
Winslow Homer. 
YONKERS, N. Y. Hudson River Mus.: Nov. 30: War 


Sketches from the European Front by Frank Scalise and 
Delaney and Sharkey. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Inst.: Nov. 3-26; Reprodue~ 
tions. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Gal.: Novy.: Oils. Dec.: W. 
Cols. by Lucile Blanch, Stuart Edie and Margaret Lowen- 
grund. 

ZANESVILLE, O. Art Inst. Nov. 1-25: Ceramics by Esteban 
Soriano Noy. 1-30: Ptgs. by Children. Noy. 4-30 Totali- 
tarian Europe by Luis Quintanilla. Dec. 1-25: Christmas 
Bazaar Objects Dec. 1-15: Latin American Craftwork. Dec. 
1-31: Snow in W. Col. Dec. 8-22: 8 Ptgs. for Children. 


COMPETITIONS 


NATIONAL 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIB. OF DRAWINGS. Natl. Academy 
of Design, N. Y. Dec. 11-Jan. 10, 1945. Entry cards due 
Nov. 11. Work due Nov. 18. Jury. Write Natl. Acad. of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 

1945 EXHIB. OF PTGS. BY MERCHANT SEAMEN OF 
UNITED NATIONS. Natl. Acad. of Design. Dec. 11-Jan. 
3: Jury. Work due Nov. 27. Write Natl. Acad. of Design, 
1083 Fifth Ave.. New York City 28. 

78th W. COL. SOC. ANNUAL Natl. Acad. of Design. Jan. 
18-Feb. 7. Jury. Work due Jan. 11. Write Natl. Acad. of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 


NEW YORK open sundays 12-6 


119th ANNUAL EXHIB. OF PTG., SCULP. AND AR- 
CHITECTURE. Natl. Acad. of Design. Mar. 12-Apr. 11, 
1945. Jury. Work due Feb, 12-13. Prizes. Write Natl. 
Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 

119th ANNUAL EXHIB. OF GRAPHIC ART: Natl. Acad. 
of Design. Mar. 12-Apr. 11, 1945. Work due Feb. 1. Jury. 
Write Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 28. 

53rd ANNUAL OF NATL. ASSN. OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 
Natl. Acad. of Design. Apr. 20-May 19; 1945. Work due 
Apr. 11. Jury. Prizes Write Natl. Acad. of Design, 1083 


Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 
FIRST BIENNIAL EXHIB. OF DRWGS. BY AMER. 
ARTISTS. Los Angeles Co. Museum. Feb. 11-Apr. 15, 


1945. Open to all living artists who are citizens of U. S. 
Entry blanks and work due Dee. 1, 1944. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $725. Write James Normile, Los Angeles County 


Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
FIFTH AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL. Albany Inst. 


of His. and Art, Feb. 14-Mar. 11, 1945. Open to all 
artists in U. S, and Canada. Any medium. Jury. No 
prizes. Work due Feb. 3, 1945. Limit each artist—5 works. 
Write to John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Inst. of 
Hist. and Art., 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


REGIONAL 


OHIO VALLEY OIL AND W. COL. SHOW. Edwin Watts 
Chub Gal., Ohio Univ. Athens, Ohio. March 1-21, 1945. 
Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill, W. Va., Pa. and Ky. 
Media: Oil, w. Jury. Prizes: 50 in war bonds., 
hon. mention, Entry cards due Feb. 12, 1945; works due 

Write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 

s, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW. Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. April, 1945. 
Open to W. Va., Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa. and D. C. Media: 
Orig. oils and w. Write Miss Betty L. Thomas, 
Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

10TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Butler Art Inst. 
Jan. 1-Jan. 31. 1945. Open to residents and former resi- 
dents of Ohio, Pa., Va., W. Va., and Ind. Media: Oils, 
W. Cols. Jury. Awards and Prizes. Ent. cards and works 
due Dec. 3. Write Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 


col. 


? 


cols. 


STATE 


FOURTH ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT EXHIB. Mus. of 
Fine Arts. Dallas, Tex. Nov. 26, 1944-Jan. 2, 1945. Open 
to all Texas artists. Entries and entry cards due Noy. 11. 
Jury. No fee. $250 in prizes. Write Dallas Mus. of Fine 
Arts, Fair Park, Dallas 10, Texas. 

ASSOCIATE CURATOR POSITION OPEN. Los Angeles 
County Mus. Los Angeles Co. Civil Service Commission; 
no written examination. $221 to $273 a month. Open to 
college graduates with at least 3 years’ recent professional 
experience in mus. work. Write Civil Service Comm., 
102 Hall of Records., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

JUNIOR ART CURATOR POSITION OPEN. Detroit 
Ints. of Arts. Salary $2415 to $2829. Compet. examina- 
tion. Application blank obtainable Detroit Civil Service 
Comm., 735 Randolph Street, Detroit, Mich. 


museum 


ART OF TOMORROW 


24 east 54th street 


new exhibition by 44 non-objective painters 


new york city 


anderson falkenstein kubert reichmann-lewis 

ZERBE beck fine lassaw robertson 
bertoia fischinger lee scarlett 

NEW YORK, N. Y. biel greco mark sennhauser 
bisttram grossman mason smith 

brumme haas mattern stapp 

coale hohenberg moholy-nagy stern 

dana horowitz a. morang tacon 

R davis johnson d. morang woelffer 
drewes kerns mullin xceron 

edwards klein rebay zaage 


The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation 


daily except monday 10-6 


Addison Gallery of American Art 


Winslow Homer 


By Lloyd Goodrich 


HIS definitive and beautiful book, produced under the 
auspices of the Whitney Museum of American Art, contains 
much material never before published, including many of 
Homer’s personal letters and a reminiscence by his friend John 
W. Beatty. There are ninety-five illustrations covering the full 
range of the artist’s work in all periods and media. “Lloyd 
Goodrich’s book on Winslow Homer is finely perceptive through- 
out. His consideration of the artist’s career is critical, not just 
factual. . . ."—The New York Times Book Review. “Extraor- 


dinarily complete . . . not only a fine scholarly job but good 


reading. —Chicago Daily News. $7.50 
Also by Lloyd Goodrich: 
Thomas Eakins: His Life and Work $7.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 11 


